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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
—_>—_— 

HE weather changed on Wednesday night, and a sudden cool- 
ness fell upon the land. Since then politics have revived, 
suggesting that heat may not only be latent motion, but perhaps also 
latent politics, At all events when the politics cease, heat is 
certainly given out, and now, when the heat ceases, politics are 
apparently given out. ‘The form in which political energy has 
revived is the endeavour of Austria to win once more the adherence 
of the outlying peoples to her central parliament or Reichsrath. 
The Emperor issued a rescript on Thursday to ‘his people,” 
explaining that the objects of the diploma of October 20, 1860, 
and of the patent of February 26, 1861, which carried out that 
patent, were to ‘‘ maintain the power of the monarchy by a par- 
ticipation of all in the management of the highest questions of 
the State, and to ensure the unity of the realm, while respecting 
the variety of its component parts, and the historical development 
of their several laws and rights.” He regrets that his intention, 
which was to give his people “the sure guarantee afforded by a 
constitutional form of government, whose strength and signifi- 
cance should be in the free participation of all the different peoples 
in the work "—the italics are not ours— has remained till now 
unfulfilled.” ‘The Emperor expresses his strong desire to ‘‘ come 
to an understanding with the lawful representatives of his people 
in the eastern part of the empire,” and for that purpose to lay 
before the Hungarian and Croatian Diets for their acceptance the 
diploma of October 20, 1860, and the patent of February, 1861. 
He will even admit of modifications in it “ compatible with the 
continuance of the empire in its integrity and power.” As of 
course it is morally impossible to have one and the same law a 
subject of debate in one part of the empire and a recognized con- 
stitution elsewhere, it is for the present suspended, till the Hun- 
garian and Croatian Diets, and, should they wish it altered, also 
the other local assemblies, have debated and accepted it. ‘This is, 
we believe, a step sincerely meant to give a freé parliament, so 
long as it is a central parliament, to the empire. But do the 
Hungarians and Croatians wish “to maintain the power of the 
monarchy by a participation of all in the management of the 
highest questions of the State?” ‘That is the critical question, and 

we shall soon have an answer to it. 


Yesterday week the office of the Jrish People, Dublin organ of 
Fenian folly, was entered by the police, a considerable number 
of persons with treasonable trash on them arrested, and the paper 
seized. At Cork also many humble conspirators were taken 
into custody. The arrests have continued during the week, but 
hitherto the prisoners have been remanded after very slight and, 
in one case at least, no evidence of their connection with the 
movement,—so that we know as yet exceedingly little of the 
supposed revolutionary plot. The most formidable feature has 
been the discovery that Irish non-commissioned officers in the 
army are implicated in it. Drum-Major Farrell, of the Ist Bat- 
talion of the 2nd Regiment, and Serjeant Butler, of the 99th, 
have been arrested, and in Cork very wild rumours prevail as 
to the disaffection among the troops. French and German 


Fenian circulars, produced in New York, and imploring aid 
for the wresting of Ireland from the British yoke and its 
establishment as a republic, have been discovered on some 
of the prisoners, as well as a great many circulars in English 
to the same effect. 


The only person of any notoriety con- 











nected with this outbreak is James Stevens, who acted as 
Mr. Smith O’Brien’s aide-de-camp in the celebrated potato- 
garden siege, and who escaped from Ireland disguised as a lady's 
maid, but he has not yet been caught. ‘The extravagant sum of 
200l. is offered for his apprehension. 


Mr. Disraeli has spoken at Aylesbury on agricultural topics, 
which he treats with even more than usually unctuous detail. 
Ife goes into the true theory of the Royal and Central Bucks 
Agricultural Association with a sort of passion, points out 
how needful it is to reward local dairymaids, and local 
ploughmen, and local thatchers, and so forth, with local dis- 
tinction, but how inconsistent that duty is with the more 
glorious duty of competing with all England in stock and produce. 
Mr. Disraeli pronounces that the harvest over all England is a 
“fair” harvest, that in Buckinghamshire it is a ‘‘ good” one. 
The root crop, he says, is as much a failure this year in the north 
as it was last year in the south, and as good this year in the 
south as it was last year in the north. He records with triumph 
that the first cup prize this year has been given to “a cross be- 
tween a Down and a Cotswold,” such as Mr, Disraeli had recome 
mended. Mr. Disraeli is amiable to Ministers concerning their 
order on the cattle plague,—the more amiable because he can 
describe it as a fair translation of Virgil's third (Georgie. 
“There it is,” he says, all of it,—the symptoms and the 
reconmendations ;—the bovine tears and groans, the withering 
of the flesh, even the order to kill and to bury deep. Not even 
the hide was to be saved. ‘ Neque erat coriis usus.” It was a 
very successful speech, but too animated. Mr. Disraeli’s ‘* Eng- 
lish farmer ” should be a thought heavier. He should munch his 
ideas a little, be rather more bovine in his distress about the cattle, 
and much less certain about his root-crops. ‘Then to propose a 
change in the constitution of an agricultural association was 
surely a fatal error. 


There is nothing fresh about the cattle disease, which does not 
seem as yet to abate. Miss Burdett Coutts has published a long 
document, in which she insists on the plague being Russian, and 
gets a little heated on the subject in general. Of the hypotheses 
that it is due to *‘ the state of the London cowsheds,” or to “ the 
state in which imported cattle are allowed to come into our 
market,” she sdys, ‘‘ It is a disgrace to our Legislature, and wholly 
at variance with our professed civilization, not to say religion, 
that it should even be possible to advert to these as the 
most probable sources of the present disease.” This is a 
little hard upon our religion, which may well be content if it 
can enforce men’s duties to each other, aud cleanse away filth 
that is worse than the filth of cattle-sheds. Where mere property 
is concerned, self-interest is generally, though not always, a suffi- 
cient reforming motive. Yet at present so great is the panic that 
the most revolutionary measures are suggested. ‘ Extermination’ 
is still the favourite ‘remedy.’ Mr. ‘Tattersall writes to the Times 
to state that in a similar outbreak in Austria, directly the disease 
appearel in any one animal, a circle was drawn round the district, 
every head of cattle killed, whether attacked or not, and no cattle 
allowed to go on to the infected ground for a given period, Mr. 
Tattersall recommends this himself, believing, he says, ‘* nothing 
of the spontaneous-nonsense theory,” and holding it will be the 
cheapest plan in the end, only of course ‘ the nation must pay.” 
Why not declare England such an infected district at once,—it 
would be much more logical, and simpler too—and slaughter the 
cattle all right out, and then import more cattle (probably diseased) 
from abroad? Would it not be rather like exchanging, as Homer 
says, ‘that which is worth a hundred oxen for that which is 
worth nine?” Surely Mr. ‘Tattersall has himself proved that the 
** spontaneous-nonsense theory” is not quite so absurd after all. 


Lord Russell and M. Drouyn de Lhuys have dropped simul- 
taneously a few hints concerning the Gastein Convention to their 
diplomatic agents abroad, not for communication to the Courts to 
which they were accredited, but to inform the various embassies 
how they a:e to speak of the matter ‘should occasion arise.’ These 
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few observations are couched in pr 





those of M. Drouyn de Lhuys are somewhat more bitter than his 


Kaglish ally’s, andit is obvious that they were carefully concerted. 
1 Austria are to be given to understand that had they 


Prussia and 













broken throuch two treaties and one formal declaration of their 
ntious given at the very outbreak of the war, only for the sake 
y of the population in the Danish Duchies 


of satisfying the y 
the two Powers 1 
‘ound of the injuries sustained by the people of Schleswig- 


ive 


Pa 
> 

Holstein, and then when they have conquered the territory to 
become suddenly whoily oblivious of those injuries, and rega 





le Dachies only as conquered territory suitable for annexation, 


course of action too cynical to be passed by in silence. * Pre- 
cedents for this course must be sought in the darkest ages of 
history,” says M, Drouyn de Lhuys. ‘ Violence and conquest 
are the only bases on which the dividing Powers have established 
All formai remonstrance or 





their convention,” says Lord Russell. 
interference is of course deferred till the ‘ provisional’ arrange- 
ment gives way to some permanent solution. In the meantime, 
the concert of France and England will not fail to strike the 
Prussian Government, —not the less perhaps that the language 
yapers, and nol by way 





used reaches it only casually from the new: 
of formal threat. 


M. von Bismarck has been made a Count for his supposed 
services to the King of Prussia. ‘The King has also paid a visit 
of congratulation to the Minister. Even as to the King, the 
services are more than doubtful. Von Bismarck might by a different 
policy have made his master an Emperor, and all Germany might 
have congratulated both parties on the achievement. Asit is, the 
King congratulates Count Bismarck, but nobody congratulates the 
King. 

“ An Eyewitness ” writes to the Times to vindicate Count Eulen- 
burg from responsibility for the death of M. Ott. Apparently 
he does not know which party began the assault, he says all con- 
cerned in it were in liquor, that blows were exchanged, that a 
student friend of Count Eulenburg was knocked down, that 
Count Eulenburg felt for his sword and found it gone, and 
struck about with the scabbard as others with sticks. But 
of all this he was not an eyewitness, as he only reached the 
scene at this juncture, when the crowd dispersed, leaving the 
wounded student and the wounded cook. ‘The wound was at first 
pronounced slight, and M. Ott walked home, and the eyewitness 
adds that the next day a friend of M. Ott’s delivered Count 
Eulenburg’s sword to the authorities, ‘‘with the  state- 
ment that he had found it on the ground.” M. Ott died of 
erysipelas, ‘‘no doubt caused by. the blow, but proving 
him in the doctor’s opinion to be in a very unhealthy 
state.” This story (of which, however, all the essential parts are 
hearsay except the fact concerning the sword) no doubt makes the 
case much better for Count Eulenburg, but the great discredit is 
that he was dealt with so differently from any ordinary civilian 
under such circumstances. Soldiers accused of non-military 
offences are amenable in Prussia to the civil code, and “ any 
civilian,” says the Magdeburg Presse, ‘would have been arrested 
for being concerned in such a matter, and kept in prison till the 
day of his trial.” But outrages by officers in Prussia are now always 
passed over. <A Berlin letter in the Rhine Gazette speaks of 
the army as asking indignantly, “Is it to be expected that an 
eminent member of the society which forms an estate in the 
Government should be dragged before the judges for a cook ?” ‘The 
editor of a Schleswig-Holstein liberal paper is kept in prison untried 
for seven weeks, an Englishman for pushing a railway official is in 
prison a month, but Count Eulenburg, concerned in a brawl which 
issucs in death, is never arrested at all by the civil authorities, and 
his conduct only leisurely inquired into by a “mixed com- 


mission.” 


Licutenant-General yon Manteuffel, in assuming authority in 
Schleswig under the provisions of the Gastein Convention, says, 
with an irony the poor Schleswigers are already feeling keenly, 
‘The words ‘Prussian administration’ signify of themselves justice, 
public order, and advancement of the general prosperity.” He 
ses them “ample regard for your special interests,” and 





promi 
Majesty's commands.” The ‘ obedience,’ if not easy, is possible, 
no doubt, but the trust! General Manteuffel sees that little diffi- 
culty himself, for he goes on to say that His Majesty’s Civil Com- 
missioner, Baron von Zedlitz, ‘‘ will conduct the entire civil 
alministration of the duchy.” Now Von Zedlitz has earned his 
listinction in the Police Bureau, so that if the Schleswigers can’t 


vail 


~ 


:acquiesced. But to go to war on the 


s from them in return “ obedience and trust in His | 
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scisely the same tone, though | trust General Manteuffel, he certainly won’t be obliged, With go 


experienced a lieutenant, to trust them. 


The Austrian Governor of Holstein, Von Gablenz, has mada a 
- - «@ 
much more conciliatory address to his province. Ie will « firmly 


uphold tle system of self-government so far alyanced am me 
you;” he promises ‘ the conscientious application of the existine 





i 


laws,” aud makes other kind and courteous advances. He was 


already popular in Ifolstein, and, if the Holsteiners did not see 
Prussia in the background, they would be «/nost as well satisfied 
as they were wader Demuark. 

Mr. Henley, the Tory member for Oxfordshire, made one of hig 
curious and original speeches at ‘Thame last week, too late for our 
jlast impression. He began with a striking comparison between 
| the true conservatism shown by the Americans in defending their 
| Union, and the reckless aggressions of Prussia and Austria 
fon small and helpless States. ‘* We have seen on the other 
side of the Atlantic a gallant people in the North making great 
sacrifices for the greatest of all conservative principles,—namely, 
to maintain the integrity of a great empire.” The South in 
opposing them were ‘ equally gallant,” but they were not success. 
ful. ‘ And now we see great hope for believing that that great 
[American] people will achieve the greatest of all victories,—a 
victory over their own passions, which will enable them to treat 
the conquered with moderation, and more than moderation, — 
friendship.” In Germany,on the other hand, Mr. Henley sees Austria 
and Prussia attacking a very small Power under the holy pretext of 
restoring the Germans to liberty, and when the cards were played 
out throwing that pretext aside, and selling them “like pigs in 
the market.” “I am very much afraid,” said Mr. Henley, 
‘that when the history of these times comes to be written, kings 
and emperors will stand in a very awkward light when contrasted 
with the institutions of the New World.” Surely the face is the 
face of Henley, but the heart is the heart of Bright. However, 
the sentiment is both true and suitable enough in a Conservative. 
Conservatism— far too strong a Conservatism—is the true key to the 
Northern political mind. Of his own party Mr. Disraeli only hitherto 
had discovered it, but Mr. Henley feels it still more keenly. After 
all Mr. Heuley would make a very good President, and probably 
not more couservative than Mr. Lincoln. 


A letter has been published by the late Mr. Cobden to a French 
friend, estimating with characteristic sagacity the issue of the 
American war just a year before its conclusion, before the taking 
of Atlanta, and therefore while all the principal English autho- 
rities spoke of ultimate success as the wildest of dreams. He pre- 
dicted also the sudden collapse of the Confederacy in the end. 
Ife goes on, however, to speak rather more strongly than the re- 
sult seems likely to warrant of the American jealousy of the 
Mexican empire. ‘ The resentment against you,” he says, ‘for 
the Mexican intervention is ready to burst forth the moment the 
rebellion is in a sure way of defeat,” and he anticipates “a 
peremptory demand from Washington for explanations from the 
Tuileries which will lead to war or humiliation.” ‘The irritation no 
doubt is there, but we doubt the disposition for a fresh enterprise 
of this magnitude. Had Mr. Cobden ever estimated aright the 
immense conservatism of the Northern population ? 


The new Times’ correspondent in New York,—the sane one who 
has replaced Dr. Mackay, and been so horribly abused by the 
Saturday Review, and even editorially snubbed by the Times itself, 
for telling the truth concerning the Confederate treatment of the 
Northern prisoners, sent a letter yesterday which will probably 
lay the question to rest altogether, even among those who have 
hitherto reversed the bearing of all the evidence. He quotes the tes- 
timony of the Confederate Colonel Chandler writing to his own— 
the Confederate—Government, nearly a year before the fall of 
Richmond, concerning the prison at Andersonville, in Georgia. 
This officer implores his superiors to remove Colonel Winder, and 
appoint ‘some one who will not advocate deliberately and in cold 
| blood the propriety of leaving them [the prisoners] in their pre- 
| sent condition, until their number has been sufficiently reduced by 
| death to make the present arrangements sullicient for their accom- 
| 





| 


modation, and who will not consider it a matter of self-laudation 
and boasting that he has never been inside the stockade, a place 
{the horrors of which are difficult to describe, which is a disgrace 
to civilization, and the condition of which he might by a little 
energy and judgment have considerably improved.” No doubt 
| the writers in the Saturday Review will prefer the hypothesis 
that Confederate Colonel Chandler, anticipating the ultimate 
| failure of the Confederacy, fabricated all these horrors to his own 
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Government, at the risk of his life, in order to win for himself a 


future pardon. ee ead 

It seems at last clear that the Enfield rifle can be converted 
into a breech-loader both advantageously and cheaply. In the 
last published report of the Ordnance Select Committee on the 
subject, Mr. Snider's process was stated to produce an arm satisfac- 
tory in every respect but that of accuracy of firing. The two 
essential conditions were that the trials of the converted arm 
should show not less accuracy than that attained by the muzzle- 
loading Enfield, and that the cost of conversion should not exceed 
1. per rifle. Since the trials upon which the report in question 
was founded, Mr. Snider has so far improved upon his original 
system as to do away with the possibility of injury to the barrel, 
and has also adopted an improved cartridge ; the result of the 
two improvements being that, in receuat oflicial trials, his 
converted rifle has attained a degree of accuracy far greater 
than that of the Enfield, while the simpligity of the process of 
conversion renders the cost greatly under the prescribed minimum. 
Whatever may be the course ultimately adopted in arming the 
Line, the discovery of a method by which the entire stock of 
Enfields could, if necessary, be cheaply and rapidly converted 
into a breech-loading arm of great merit is of unquestionable 
importance. It is curious, however, to observe how little is the 
public interest in the progress of experiments which may affect 
the national expenditure by millions, in comparison with that ex- 
cited by the exposure of some sinall job by which an individual 
is humiliated and a few hundreds saved. It is certainly more 
entertaining to read, write, and ask questions in the House about 
Lord Amberley’s Mediterranean expenses, than to study tabular 
statistics in decimals about bores, mean deviations, and the like. 
There is a certain personal zest in the one pursuit which is wanting 
in the other. 

A Bath farmer, William Fletcher, has been beating two young 
ladies with a stick for blackberrying in his fields. Their backs 
were really hurt, painful, and much swollen. Ie does not appear 
to have been drunk, but some children had nearly burnt some of 
his ricks by lighting a fire in the field, and so he thought he would 
beat the young ladies as a warning to the children. He was 
fined 40s. and costs, including the solicitor’s and surgeon's fees, 
but he showed no sign of regret, and proposed to summon the 
young ladies for trespass. As the only damages he could have 
proved would have been the loss of the blackberries, this expe- 
dient for revenge failed him. Probably William Fletcher's is 
only a slightly exaggerated instance of that brutal sense of pro- 
perty, which regards all the rights of others as absolutely ceasing 
and determining within the limits of a man’s own exclusive 
dominion. 


The Senior Wrangler of last year, Mr. Purkiss, a Scholar of 
Trinity College, was drowned in the Cam last Sunday. He was 
a fair but not a strong swimmer, and appears to have been caught 
in some weeds in adeep place near the bank, within a few yards of it. 
Two companions were bathing with him, and had swum on before, 
but did not attribute his delay in following to the true cause. He 
was aman of brilliant promise, who had gained for himself dis- 
tinction in the City of London School, and so obtained the means 
of prosecuting his studies ;—first in connection with the London 
University, where he took the highest honours, and afterwards in 
Cambridge, where he carried away the greatest mathematical 
distinction England has to bestow. is sad death has even awed 
the Record into piety. 
attributing it to the judgment of God on Sunday bathing. 


The trial of Currie for the murder of Major de Vere resulted 
of course in sentence of death without hope of merey. The 
remarkable feature of the trial was the defence made by Mr. 
Sleigh. After vainly attempting, on the ground that no witnesses 
had been called for the defence, to preclude the Solicitor-General 
from the right of reply, he entered upon a very elaborate effort to 
prove that the prisoner was insane. He boldly dispensed with 
any attempt to show insanity from anything whatever in the 
prisoner’s past life, but simply took his stand on the position that 
madness may be instantaneous aud without premonitory symptoms 
—just as in the material world there were ‘* unexpected outbursts 
of volcanoes "—and that the inan who committed a murder under 
circumstances like those under which Currie shot Major de Vere 
virtually committed suicide, and was therefore of unsound mind. 
This is going farther than the maddest mad doctor. ‘The Solicitor- 
General rightly characterized the speech as ** very remarkable,” 
and Mr. Justice Shee put it to the jury to consider whether, even 
if of diseased mind, the prisoner did or did not know the “nature 





It ‘improves the occasion” without once | 





and quality ” of the act, and that it was wrong, and a verdict of 
wilful murder was immediately returned. 


The inquest on the body of Miss Blake, who is presumed to 
have died from the effect of strychnine administered to her in 
order to procure abortion, was resumed at Salisbury on Thurslay. 
William John Storer, formerly a medical assistant to her father, has 
been apprehended, and the letters found in his possession leave 
little doubt as to the way in which her death was brought about. 
Professor Taylor proved the presence of strychnine in the pills sent 
to the deceased by Storer, and also in the body. Te also stated 
that strychnine could not possibly be a proper medicine for 
procuring abortion. The coroner directed the jury to find man- 
slaughter only if they believed that the pills were administered 
without ‘* malice,” and they did so. He seemed quite to overlook 
the fact that death was caused by the administration of drugs for 
an unlawful purpose, which, if ending in death, is legally murder. 





A curious longing fell upon an engine-cleaner on the Chard and 
Taunton Railway last weck to ride his own engine. The man, 
William Stevens, had never driveu an engine, and was forbidden 
even to get up steam, but after cleaning the engine for a consider- 
able time he felt that he must drive her; so he got up steam at 
midnight, and started the Busy Bee up and down the line, which 
was not yet in use. He could reverse the engine, but scarcely 
knew how to manage the steam, which blew off in all directions, 
greatly alarming a policeman, who saw a solitary engine 
with one man on it tearing up and down the line in a cloud 
of steam. Once the man approached the main line—the Bristol 
and Exeter—and was only deterred from entering it by the sound 
of an approaching train. At last he went back, stopped the 
engine, did not put out the fire, nor pour more water into the 
boiler, and lay down to sleep beside her. And just as the driver 
came in the morning the Busy Bee blew up, without hurting the 
sleeping adventurer. The man got a month’s imprisonment—a 
light penalty for his broken toy ; but it is strange how completely 
this childish impulse to wind up watches and set off clock-work 
mice, either vanishez out of men, or is utterly subdued by fear. 
We sympathize heartily with William Stevens, though we think 
he should have had three months instead of one for an amusement 
so dangerous to others. 


During the half-year ending June 30 last, the number of pas- 
sengers conveyed on the Scinde Railway was 58,567, and the gross 
receipts per mile of line open were 3691. 15s. 2d. The receipts 
from goods’ traffic showed a falling off from last year, the total 
for the six months ending June 30, current year, being 30,5761, 
against about 37,000/. in 1864. The gross earnings of the Indus 
Steam Flotilla in the six months were about 37,0001, against 
52,1701. in the corresponding six months in 1864. The Punjaub 
Railway is now in working order, the receipts for the last week in 
June being 1,405/. 


On Saturday last Consols left off at 89} for money, and 893, 90 
for account. Yesterday the closing prices were 89}, § for de- 
livery, and 893, 7 for time. ‘The money market remains without 
waterial change, the minimum rate of discount at the Bank being 
4, whilst the quotation for the best short-dated paper in the open 
market is 33, 7 per cent. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of 
England is 14,219,842/.; in the Bank of France, 19,996,552. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week were :— 
Friday, September 15. Friday, September 22. 


Greek tice gi “ehe Ae See - "ee 214 e 2th 
Do. Coapous .. oe ee ee _ - 3} 
Mexican o oe oo a os ve 243 o- 25 
Spauish Passive «+ oe oe os ee Sut . 30 
Do. Certiticates oe oe .* oe lay oe lay 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358.. ee ee ee F2h ° 724 
‘ oR cme ae 74} Tay 
Consvlidés.. teak os es os 50] 49} 





The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quotations 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Sep‘ember 15. Friday, Septem er 22. 
131lp xd... 131 


Caledonian .. oe +e oe ° 
Great Eastera oe oe oo oo 434 eo. 453 
Great Northera.. oe es ee es lot a 13k 
Great Western... .. oe oo se . G6j x. d. oe Gaz 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. ee 45 oe 4h} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oo oe oe 121} oe 1213 
London and Brighton oe . o. oe l4 _ loa} 
London aud North-Westera ee ee .* 125 om 1245 
London and South-Western ee . - 97 oe v7 
Loudon, Chatham,aul Dover .2 «« es 39 oe 33} 
Midland oe os oe es ee o 1233 oe 1273 
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=o - "| at home,” write the Fenians candidly, “are organized i 
I OPICS OF THE DAY e manner fur superior to any oppressed people we So veal ot 


catenins 
THE TOY-REVOLUTION IN IRELAND. 


HERE is, as well as folly, something almost pathetic in 
the childishness of the treason which the Government 

of Ireland is now putting down so promptly and efficiently. 
It is kindness and not severity indeed to seize and punish the 
mischief-makers, however humble, in Ireland, just as it is 
kindness and not severity to punish Tommy and Billy pretty 
smartly for playing at lighting straws in the nursery. But 
the punishment should be given without any of the sort of 
indignation and resentment which we feel towards incen- 
diaries. Goethe at eight years of age made alittle sacrifice in 
his bed-room with pastilles and a burning glass in imitation of 
patriarchal sacrifices, and he was much in need of severe dis- 
cipline for the freak, but in punishing him it would have been 
very absurd to assume the judicial air of an offended judge to- 
wards a guilty criminal. ‘These Fenians are really children 
who need bringing to their senses with hard labour and spare 
diet, but after all there is something pathetic about their 
wild dream. They are really no worse than Goethe in his 
childhood, playing at making little private sacrifices to 
liberty in their own infantine way. Think only of the vari- 
ous grotesqueries which are involved in their conception. In 
the first place, the real disaffected of Ireland are thoroughly 
divided amongst themselves about their true patrons. The 
Fenians in America send them word that the North is their 
friend, and will support them against England, because Eng- 
land has been so notoriously Southern in her sympathies. But 
then unfortunately the North has just been putting down seces- 
sion, and a secession of precisely the same kind as the Irish 
rebellion would be,—a secession for which there was no excuse, 
—for Ireland can obtain, whenever she will, a remedy for any 
real political grievance through her representatives in the British 
Parliament. It is not likely the North will support on this side 
of the water what they have so bitterly condemned on that,— 
even out of resentment,—and if they would, it is still less possible 
that they will succeed in reaching across the Atlantic to effect 
in a foreign country, all whose power is concentrated and well 
in hand, what it has taken them four years and a great national 
debt to effect against a very inferior enemy to Great Britain, 
whose resources were small and widely scattered. Then there 
is another great difficulty. The more sensible among the 
Irish malcontents, or rather the least destitute of sense, 
rightly conceive that their true friend should have been the 
South, and not the North. The boiling Celtic blood has 
always shown, in its original state, a natural antipathy to the 
tame industry of the Northern American, and a glow of 
sympathy with such rude society as that of the South, 
with its strong social distinctions, its wild authority over 
man, its oligarchy, and its slavery. Hence it takes a 
generation to make the Irishman of the North a genuine 
Northerner ;—at first he is almost always an ally of slavery 
and the South. John Mitchel, the most bitter of the Irish 
rebels, has been the strongest of Southern sympathizers and 
the best apologist of slavery. The Nation, savagely as it de- 


| boor never does this. 


The day of provisional government is established—an army 
of 200,000 men is sworn to sustain it. Officers, American 
and Irish, who have served with distinction in your service 
are silently moving into Ireland, to assume control of the 
active operations to be inaugurated in a few months—sooner. 
much sooner, than any of you can believe. All they require 
now is arms, to enable them to meet the enemy on something 
like equality.” And then the “ brothers at home” are struck 
with amazement to find their little drills interrupted, their 
revolvers wanted, and their correspondence seized. It is all 
just like infants telling their little plots aloud, and then won- 
dering at the marvellous knowledge displayed by their parents 
in counteracting them. 

Of course it would, as the Northern Whig reminds us, be 
as absurd to confound these Irish political children with the 
whole people of Ireland, as to confound the rick-burners of 
Yorkshire with the” people of England. And it is equally 
true, as the same able contemporary remarks, that the Irish 
peasant, in spite of his treason and his folly, shows much 
less brutal stupidity than the English agricultural labourer. 
Yet that is precisely the political misfortune of the Irish 
peasant,—that he 7s such a lively child, taking in so much to 
such little practical purpose, and estimating the liabilities 
around him as if he were living in a fairy tale rather than in 
a world of constant forces and permanent laws. He has bright, 
childish perceptions, and supposes them to be as good as 
mature experience. The English agricultural labourer is far 
stupider and far denser no doubt, but he makes no such mis- 
take as to his own powers. He says to himself, in his black 
moods, ‘‘I’m starving and miserable, and it’s a shame; 
Squire ought to help me, he ought, and he doant; I’ll be even 
with him, and burn down his ricks for him.” He really can 
do thus much; and he doesit. He probably expects to be caught 
and punished, but doesn’t care. He knows what is within his 
power, and knows it is wicked and a mere act of rage, and he 
does it. He is far more brutal, far wickeder than the Irish 
peasant who drills and watches for the Fenian fleet. But he is 
a politician compared to him. He has few false hopes, 
and no false estimates of his own powers. The Irish rebel, 
on the other hand, will live in a fool’s paradise, will shed far 
more blood if he can, and shed it more ruthlessly, but he has 
a vision before his eyes of all sorts of impossible glories,—of 
an Irish republic and perhaps a few kings to brighten its. 
monotony, a division of the land and a lunded aristocracy, 
rich commerce and high duties on the goods of all the rest 
of the world, large capital and no capitalists, an end to bad 
harvests, abolition of the excise on spirits, but all the joy 
of illicit distilleries, perfect liberty and an immense stand- 
ing army, finally, a brilliant career of conquest with all the 
blessings of peace. It may be—perhaps it is—not only a 
much more imaginative and elastic mind, but a mind 
higher in the rank of humanity than that of the vindictive 
English drudge, but assuredly it is a mind far less fitted 
for political stability. It confuses its half-knowledge, 
|its fancies, its dreams, with realities, and the English 
A stealthy, dull resolve to burn 








tests England, cannot conceal its abhorrence of the North! your neighbour’s rick is not a noble qualification for 
and its disgust at the dream of Northern help. So here are | political life; but the race which is thus stupid and 
the Irish dreamers not even united as to where they ought to | limited in its crimes is not in danger of taking fire at the 
look for help. France has long been hopeless. The most | mere mention of a secret society and the sight of a revolver. 
powerful section of the Americans are not likely to help them, | The Irish traitors have been very properly and decisively put 
and the most intelligent or least frenzied of the Irish rebels | down, but it is unfortunately far easier to crush their toy- 
do not choose to have help from them. If Mr. Jefferson | revolutions than to crush the wild and imaginative spirit 
Davis had succeeded, then indeed what might not John} which ‘‘ makes belief’? so very much that toy-revolutions are 
Mitchel have attempted for Ireland? As it is, where are; to succeed. We have a sensation both of sadness and hopeless- 
they to turn for help? | ness in punishing these hairbrained fellows for their dangerous 

Add to this little petulant difference among the children at folly. It is like whipping schoolboys for plundering orchards 
play as to where they shall borrow the light from which to/| and tying tin kettles to a dog’s tail,—a sort of penalty which 
light their straws, the amazing frankness and candour with | keeps the practice down a little, but has no tendency to pre- 
which they reveal their mischievous game to their parents and | vent it altogether, rather enhancing the excitement when 
guardians, and the surprise they show when after being told all | once the soreness of the stripes has faded away. Let us 
about it the latter use that knowledge to interfere with their! pity the Irish malcontents while we punish them, for it 1s 
tricks,—and the humorous pathos of the situation is complete. | in the blood, and rather a hopeless affair. They are not per- 
It is just like Tommy telling his mamma that Billy’s brother | haps the lower in the general scale of humanity for a little 
has promised to lend them some lucifers and a little gun-| political idiocy. They have many fine gifts, though, as Father 
powder, and that then they are going to get together a great | Newman said of the Irish beggar-woman, ‘‘ I do not say, my 
heap of straw in the back kitchen, and pile a lot of|dear brethren, that she is perfection.” Even he had to 
wood upon it, and set it all on fire, “and then the whole! plead that the ‘ political state of Catholic Ireland was no 
house will be in a blaze, you know, mamma,”—after which | prejudice to the sanctity of the Church,” and assuredly 4 
ingenuous confession Tommy is quite aghast to find) little more balance, and power to measure the strength of 
the footman despatched to confiscate the lucifers and gun- | their own capacities, would make them much easier to govern 
powder, Billy put to bed by order, and himself in the! than they are likely to be during our time or that of our 
corner for naughty and mischievous designs. “Our brothers | children. 
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LORD PALMERSTON AND MR. BRIGHT. 

442. BRIGHT’S letter to Glasgow, declining to speak there 
\ on Reform, expresses with all his old force the intensity 
of Mr. Bright’s antipathy to our aged Premier, the depth of 
silent wrath with which his whole nature is shaken when the 
jmage of Lord Palmerston crosses his ardent political dreams. 
4 When the present Prime Minister leaves office,” he writes, 
«‘no Ministry will be possible of the Liberal party which will 
not deal with the Reform question. I am not anxious that it 
should be dealt with during his official life, for he is the only 
man connected with the Liberal party who is at once both 
able and willing to betray it. One sentence from his lips 
would have passed the bill of 1860, and that sentence he 
vefused toutter. His colleagues preferred their places to their 
Honour as public men, and they consented to the greatest 

olitical fraud of our times rather than leave the Treasury 
bench even for a season. Happily, the question does not 
depend on the Prime Minister. He has never promoted 
its growth, and he cannot prevent its success.” And be 
fore concluding, he again speaks passionately of the “ de- 

adation”’ of sitting as a supporter of an administration 
which ‘repudiates and has betrayed the first and greatest 
question or cause on which the whole policy of the Liberal 
party is founded.” Lord Palmerston probably repays 
this “robust” political hatred with something of the 
flavour of aristocratic contempt. He told Mr. Cobden to 

‘stick to his last,’ not to attempt general politics, espe- 
cially the care of the navy; and he no doubt feels towards 
Mr. Bright something of the hauteur of a Nicias towards a 
Cleon. Yet to the political historian of our time both these 
men will be characteristic figues, full of meaning and vigour, 
as different indeed in attitude and expression as can well be, 
but by no means engaged in that internecine conflict with each 
other in which Mr. Bright’s ardent and graphic imagination 
always represents them whenever the shadow of Lord Pal- 
merston touches his shuddering mind. There are some men 
whose fancies always seem to run on a duel,—intellectual, 
social, or otherwise,—with some one haunting enemy whose 
existence mars their peace. And yet it does not really follow 
that they may not be, though working from totally different 
motives, working in great measure to the same result with 
their fancied antagonists. Mr. Bright is always fighting such 
a duel in his mind with Lord Palmerston. It is always a 
Youtrance; he never fires his pistol in the air. As he re- 
hearses the future in his speeches or writings, the first 
thing of which he fiercely disencumbers the present is the 
political presence of Lord Palmerston. Yet though they have 
little or nothing in common, there is almost as little of pure 
opposition in the objects for which Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Bright have struggled. 

In genius, in unity of expression, in strength of feeling, in 
force of passion, in all that fits a man for a characteristic poli- 
tical portrait,—to represent impressively, that is, a single ele- 
ment in the political life of a nation, —Mr. Bright has vastly the 
advantage of his greater antagonist. He is himself essentially 
all that he represents, while Lord Palmerston, who represents 
much more than Mr. Bright, for the most part on/y represents it, 
and has not, could not have, lived it. Mr. Bright represents 
what little of the genius of true democracy there is now in Eng- 
land, as Lord Strafford represented the genius most opposed to 
it during the time of Charles I. A Vandyke would paint of 
Mr. Bright an historical picture never to be forgotten,—the 
broad Saxon face asserting its plebeianism as a privilege 
in spite of the clear light of genius, the smouldering fire 
Just restrained sufficiently for the thinker to calculate the 
blow, the homely imagination disdaining subtleties but 
vivid with a sort of domestic light, the solid and heavy 
attitude planted as it were on the earth, but yet an 
attitude that suggests less resistance than aggression, the 
hand lifted to give weight to deeply meditated wrath, 
the lips formed to slow but weighty articulation, and send- 
ing forth their words like cannon-balls,—everything repre- 
sentative of his hostility to a dominant class, and of that sort 
of hostility which springs from feeling profoundly the superi- 
ority of common home life, laborious industry, and domestic 
affections, over the shallower, less concentrated, less solidly 
Tooted, more indolent, laxer, and more worldly wisdom, 
Wich he attributes to the aristocratic society supplying the 
greater number of our rulers. Lord Palmerston is no doubt a 
great contrast to, but in no respect the antithesis of, Mr. 
Bright. You see at once indeed what it is in him which 
concentrates on him so vividly the great democrat’s wrath. 
{n the first place, as we said, he has strongly marked that 





has no particular value to him, much which perhaps he 
may even dislike or despise. Characters like Mr. Bright’s 
have a keen hatred to this knack of getting all the 
advantage, as it were, of respect and admiration with- 
out feeling it. They call it levity, and no doubt to some 
extent it does indicate the absence of any strong discrimina- 
tion between good and evil, right and wrong. ‘hen there is 
in Lord Palmerston, also conspicuous to discern, not only 
the pliancy of a man of the world, but the complacency of a 
man at the top of the world; and that, too, is insufferable to 
Mr. Bright. Then there is the strong common-place conven- 
tional manner, the habit of taking up hackneyed phrases that 
are in every one’s mouth, and which have no impress of his 
own experience upon them, and this Mr. Bright regards as 
buckram. Finally, there is the powerful will, the strong jaw 
with its vivid lines, the distinctly marked ambitions, all ex- 
pressing the force which Mr. Bright recognizes and yearns to 
defeat. Lord Palmerston has not the strongly marked character 
and genius of Mr. Bright. He would scarcely be Prime Minister 
if he had. An English Minister, above all an English Minister 
who has passed through so many phases of government as Lord 
Palmerston, must have much of the flexibility of the reed as 
well as its tenacious roots. He must be well tempered to 
respect in political life much that he does not respect in his 
own heart. He must not identify himself too passionately 
with any political cause, or he will narrow his influence and 
perhaps also wear himself out. He must be shrewd and take 
things easily, without wanting strength. Lord Palmerston long 
ago expressed his contempt for the belief entertained by the 
stiff ‘Tories ‘‘ that the firm and steady determination of a few 
men in power could bear down the opinions of the many, and 
stifle the feelings of mankind,” and he has certainly always 
been on his guard against that error,—bowing quite as cheer- 
fully to ‘ the opinions of the many’ when (as recently) they 
appeared opposed to reform, as he did more than thirty years 
ago when they were in favour of it. Something of flavourless- 
ness, something of indifference to personal convictions, must 
mark a man who can represent a composite public opinion like 
that of England, and represent it in the most different phases of 
political feeling. It is the privilege—if it be a privilege, and 
in some sense it is—of representing only a strong and homo- 
geneous but rather narrow class feeling, as does Mr. Bright, 
that you can take the whole of its natural creed into 
your heart of hearts, till it kindles the thoughts, passions, and 
sentiments into one white glow of conviction. No such 
privilege,—so far as it is a privilege,—can be enjoyed by a 
popular Prime Minister who has shared for two complete 
generations in the Government of England. 

Yet, as we said, in spite of these very strong contrasts, 
Lord Palmerston and Mr. Bright have not been really 
fighting the perpetual duel which the latter supposes, for 
though Mr. Bright has fought long and hard against 
Lord Palmerston and his order, Lord Palmerston has 
scarcely fought at all against Mr. Bright. True, he 
has been and is an aristocrat at heart, though scarcely 
more so than the nation he serves. But for aristocratic 
privilege as such, he has fought very little, though he has 
assumed it when it was granted him. In many respects 
he is more truly a Liberal than Mr. Bright, who is not pro- 
perly a Liberal, but a Democrat. There are many aspects in 
which Liberalism proper belongs more naturally to the aris- 
tocracy, and is more thoroughly ingrained in their nature, 
than to either the middle or lower class ;—all the aspects 
indeed in which we connect Liberal ideas with such 
administrations as that of the Medicis at Florence. That 
easy, intellectual, artistic Liberalism which consists chiefly 
in opposing Obscurantism, which loves to remove religious 
distinctions, and to encourage the growth of the fine arts, 
and of commerce, and of all the creative faculties of the 
human mind, which does not care very much for the 
moralities, but does care for the intellectual light which 
feeds the moralities,—Liberalism of this kind,—and though 
not the highest, it is valuable of its kind,—is much 
more deeply rooted in the aristocracy of any really cultivated 
nation than in any other class. And to this kind of Liberalism 
Lord Palmerston has been a more consistent adherent than 
Mr. Bright. He began early with opposing the Catholic 
disabilities, and joined eagerly Canning’s school of classical 
Liberalism. He was a convert to Mr. Huskisson’s views on 
Free Trade long before Mr. Bright threw over that cause the 
spell of his passionate eloquence. Lord Palmerston’s foreign 
policy has been dictated throughout his career by the wish 
to remove the nightmare lying on the intellectual powers and 


essential characteristic of a man of the world,—the power of | creative industries of the other nations of Europe. No doubt 
recognizing and making his easy bow to much which /he has not shared Mr. Bright's zeal for raising from the dust 
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those sections of the population which have not yet shown 
many gleams of intelligence and power. No doubt his atti- 
tude towards such classes has been chiefly one of humanity 
rather than one of indignant sympathy. He even feels a 
preference for an enlightened policy that is carried out 
by an aristocratic class; he will accept the alliance of the 
middle class to carry it out if it is necessary, but he would 
rather that it were not necessary. He probably cares far more 
for the sor¢ of government than for the principle of self-govern- 
ment. He preferred a sagacious government of France by an 
Emperor to the distracted government of the people. He would 
have avoided the necessity even of our own Reform Bill by 
timely concessions if he could. His preferences are all aristo- 
cratic so long as the aristocracy are politic and enlightened, 
not reactionary and obstinate. Nevertheless he has never 
been the foe of Mr. Bright’s great ‘‘cause,” and he has 
done much to prepare the way for a Government far more 
popular in origin than his own. He has smoothed the descent 
by spreading those general Liberal ideas common to the aristo- 
cracy and to the people. He has done much (without per- 
haps intending it) to reconcile the classes whom Mr. Bright 
has done much to estrange. In an easy and worldly way he 
has befriended the masses, promoted their comfort, stimulated 
their intelligence, smiled at their grudge against the aristo- 
eracy, and felt too secure of the strength of aristocratic 
influence to be eyen very averse to putting himself in their 
power. 

The two men are in every way a curious contrast, but Mr. 
Bright’s chronic impression that he has been engaged ina 
deadly struggle throughout his political life with Lord Pal- 
merston is an illusion, and an illusion which no one sees 
through more clearly than Lord Palmerston himself. Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Bright are opposed only as the complacent 
easy man of the world, who can be all things to all men, and 
the strong passionate representative of a single latitude of 
feeling and thought,—as Ciceronian liberalism to the demo- 
cracy of Gracchus, as the polite liberalism of the French 
salons to the passion of the French Revolution. But could 
the latter have existed without the former? Nay, if it had, 
would it not have been a still more fearful phenomenon 
without the former? It is the permeation of the masses by 
the loose condescending Liberalism of aristocratic intelligence 
which renders them so amenable to reason when their sense 
of justice and their passions suddenly find a vent in the 
eloquence of such a political volcano as Mr. Bright. 





THE AMERICAN FREEDMAN AND HIS TEACHERS. 


HE late meeting of the English Freedmen’s Aid Associa- 
tions at Bristol recalls attention to a feature of the late 
American struggle to which but scanty justice has as yet been 
done by Europe—the efforts made by the North for the 
moral and intellectual improvement of that race with whose 
legal freedom the restoration of the Union was seen by 
degrees to be essentially bound up. It is no doubt true that 
almost every step in that wonderful series which culminated 
in the amendment of the Constitution declaring slavery for 
ever abolished throughout the Union, and now only needing 
a vote or two to become law, was taken as a war measure, 
—that the legal enfranchisement of the slave was the work of 
war, not of peace. The true work of peace was the pro- 
viding for the freedman, teaching him, raising him to his 
true status as an American citizen. That such a work 
should have been undertaken and unflinchingly carried 
on from a very early period of the war,—that the noble 
soldiers of peace should have fought their way, as it were, side 
by side with the soldiers of war, whithersoever the latter 
might penetrate, is one of the most wonderful features of this 
grand struggle, and one to which it were hard to find a 
parallel in the history of human warfare. And whilst the 
war army is being rapidly disbanded, the peace army has still 
to fight on its own noble crusade against the ignorance, help- 
lessness, and degradation of the coloured race,—nor indeed of 
that alone. In short, of the three great charitable organiza- 
tions, or groups of organizations, evolved by the war, the 
Sanitary Commissions, the Christian Commission, and the 
Freedmen’s Aid Associations, the last alone subsists, and 
stands out as the main purpose for realizing which the most 
generous energies of the American people have still to be 
called forth, towards permanently bealing the discords and 
chasing away for ever the perils of the past. 

It would be idle here to attempt to enumerate the different 
societies now in existence in the United States for the relief 
or benefit of the freedmen. Their work, and the spirit in 
which it is carried on, and the thoughts, which it suggests to 





the workers, can best be realized by a sample taken from the 
recent records of one of them. Here is the Pennsylvania 
Freedmen’s Bulletin for August, 1865, published at Phila. 
delphia for the ‘* Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief Association,” 
Since April 21, 1865, this body has received nearly 7,000 dols. 
in contributions. It has charge of and contains reports from 
4 schools in South Carolina, 5 in Tennessee, 4 in Alabama 

7 in Washington, 3 in Virginia, with over 3,500 pupils on 
their registers, and an average attendance of nearly 2,800, 
The teaching extends generally to geography, sometimes to 
history, and even physiology. The schools are far from being, 
as is sometimes asserted, attended mainly by sharp half. 
breeds. Out of 380 pupils on the school registers of South 
Carolina, only 38 are set down as mulattoes, 342 as pure 
blacks; and to show that these latter fairly enter into the 
higher studies, it is sufficient to say that the number of pupils 
who study mental arithmetic is 151; of those who study written 
arithmetic, 117 ; and geography, 116. The reports are uniform 
as to the people’s eagerness to learn. At Nashville “ multitudes 
are denied admission to the schools because there is no room 
for them ;” and the superintendent ‘ has only to say, that 
during a long experience in teaching he has never witnessed 
such eagerness for learning, such ready adaptation to the re- 
gulations of a new school, or such quiet, sensible behaviour 
as characterized the children thus gathered.” ‘ The children 
of Murfreesboro’ are above the average as regards capability, 
and the rapid development of the freed people at this point 
in their industrial relations exceeds the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of their warmest friends,” says the superintendent 
for Tennessee and North Alabama, who also mentions the 
interesting fact that ‘‘this summer three coloured teachers 
are in the employ of our association, all of whom obtained 
their education in our own schools.””’ Mr. Walton, the prin- 
cipal of Keystone school, Stevenson (Alabama), says of his 
pupils that ‘ their ambition and energy in learning to read 
and write are truly remarkable in many cases.” And he 
instances an old washerwoman who “regularly gets up before 
daylight, attends to her household duties, does her washing, 
ironing, &c., with her open book in sight, and then comes to 
school, and studies most faithfully while there ;” an aged 
woman living more than a mile off, who ‘ works early and 
late to perform her home duties, and walks in here to school 
twice a day ;’’ a middle-aged woman, residing ten miles off, 
who left her home expressly to attend school, and ‘cooks and 
washes to pay her boarding ;” an oldish man who gave up his 
business, and sold his shop, ‘ that he might give his undivided 
attention to the improvement of his mind at school.” 

Is this a mere craving for a show of book learning? Is 
there no moral development side by side with the intellec- 
tual? Mr. Walton declares that ‘the coloured people here 
[Alabama] are adopting a higher standard of virtue and 
morality than they heretofore maintained,” and quotes a fact 
which speaks volumes to all who know the atrocious sup- 
pression or profanation of the marriage tie under the slave 
system, the issuing of a licence to a coloured man, “ previously 
selected by a conference of the coloured people,” for the legal 
performance of the marriage ceremony among them, and the 
granting of marriage certificates. 

But the most instructive portion of the report consists 
in the insight which it affords into the condition of the South, 
through the impressions produced on the teachers themselves 
by their contact with the freedmen, as well as with other 
classes of the Southern population. ‘ Intense hatred, con- 
tempt, and a desire for revenge,” says the lady-superintendent 
at St. Helena Island, South Carolina, seem to be the ruling 
feelings of all South Carolina whites, rich or poor, and if 
voting is ever to be the reward of education, they will take 
care there shall be no education for the blacks.” Although 
the state of feeling in Tennessee and Alabama seems far 
healthier, the superintendent at Stevenson declares that unless 
“ceaseless efforts” are made at Washington on behalf of the 
freedmen, ‘ they will be so situated after awhile that their con- 
dition will be but little superior to that of slavery.” But 
nowhere has the condition of things been worse than in and 
about Richmond. Miss Julia A. Wilbur, who went there on 
the 15th May, declares that ‘ for about two weeks it was abso- 
lutely a reign of terror for the coloured people. ... . It was 
a shocking sight to see men hung up by their wrists with ropes, 
and writhing with agony, and all for no crime, but merely to 
gratify some negro-hating officer. . . . . Rebels would look on 
and say, ‘ We told you so. See what you get for wanting the 
Yankees to come. How do you like Yankee freedom ?” ” 

The remedy against such evils, says at least one of the 
teachers, is the political enfranchisement of the negro. 
“How earnestly,” says the superintendent at St. Helena 
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«we, who have so long lived and worked here, in the 
ar ard knowledge of the people, hope for suffrage to 
the blacks, I cannot tell you. Just so surely as their old 
ers return and vote without check, we are defeated, and 
appointed, driven out, triumphed over, leaving the 
people to be kept in darkness and oppression of various kinds. 
Three of the old rebels have returned to their former planta- 
tions, and two of them find their land portioned out, and some 
of it sold to the people. They have warned no more to 

urchase, a8 in the fall they shall resume possession. ... . 
Rev. Mr. Fuller came back to the place now known as Mr. 
Ruggles’, one of Mr. Philbrick’s purchased places, upon which 
he has erected a large store. Mr. Fuller said to Mr. Ruggles 
that he was well pleased to see that his property had been 
well preserved for him, and he should return to the enjoyment 
of it in the fall.” 

Still Miss Laura Towne, the writer of the above, may be 
supposed carried away by the impulsive feelings of her sex. 
But the Rev. A. B. Bradford, after his visit of exploration 
and observation to Tennessee, is equally strong in favour of 
negro suffrage. He declares of the negroes that ‘they are 
the wisest, the best, and the safest class in the South. They 
understand the issue now before the nation better than the 
whites. They ask land and the ballot, and assure their 
former masters that this will secure labour, wealth, and peace. 
In loyalty, in religion, and civilization the_ testimony of the 
army and that of the teachers confirm me in the belief that 
the blacks . . . . have the pre-eminence.” He declares that 
Northerners ‘‘ have no conception of the idealess condition of 
the Southern mind.” 

One of the most remarkable features about the various volun- 
tary associations which grew up out of the war has been their 
recognition by and co-operation with the Government. Thus 
General Howard, on assuming charge of the “ Bureau of Re- 
fugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands,” issued a circular de- 
claring that “‘ it is not the intention of Government that this 
Bureau shall supersede the various benevolent organizations in 
the work of administering relief. This must still be afforded by 
the benevolence of the people through their voluntary societies. 
. . . . The various commissioners will look to the associations 
labouring in their respective districts to provide as heretofore 
for the wants of these destitute people. I invite therefore the 
continuance and co-operation of such societies. I trust they 
will still be generally supported by the people, and request 
them to send me their names, lists of their principal officers, 
and a brief statement of their present work.” Again, ‘ The 
utmost facility will be afforded to benevolent and religious 
organizations and State authorities in the maintenance of good 
schools (for refuges and freedmen).”’ And again, ‘‘ Let me 
repeat, that in all this work it is not my purpose to supersede 
the benevolent agencies already engaged in it, but to system- 
atize and facilitate them.” 

May this blessed fellowship of work between the State and 
the people of the United States long’continue! The task 
yet before both is enormous, the energies of neither should 
be suffered to flag. Can we in England do nothing to help 
them ? 


mast: e 
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COUNT BISMARCK. 
HE Prussian adventurer has achieved another success, 


and the title of Count is a fitting reward from the | 


master whom he has made Duke of Schleswig. We see no 
reason to be surprised at his elevation. The only people to 
whom it may cause astonishment will be the readers of the 
London newspapers, who have supposed him endued with that 
rank ever since he came into notoricty. The Times, which, 
like fortune, favours audacity, the Saturday Review, which is 
always the first to recognize merit, have long conferred on 
Herr vou Bismarck the title which the King of Prussia has 
but just ratified. For once the ‘‘ Royal Serjeant-Major” has 
obeyed the voice of the German press, instead of leaving his 
Minister of War to denounce the effrontery with which it 


discusses the private affairs of Prussia, or instructing semi- | 


official eye-witnesses to contradict established facts after a 
month’s effort of memory. But we fear this experiment will 
not be repeated. 
having ennobled Bismarck, the German press is dwelling per- 
tinaciously on the “unhealthy state” of “poor Ott,” and 
the bungling stupidity with which he contrived to die of 


erysipelas and brain fever six days after receiving a very | 


slight wound from one of his own friends with Count 
Eulenburg’s scabbard. 


Convention, the transfer of the Duchies to Austrian and 
Prussian Governors, the plaintive petition of the Holstein 


So far from being grateful to the King for | 


If we turn away our eyes from | 
that event, they are almost sure to light on the Gastein | 


Parliament (which, in its argumentative part, says the 
Times’ correspondent with unconscious severity, reads very 
much like the last leader on the subject in the Times), and 
the protests of France and England. We might hope that 
the general tone of reprobation adopted by the press and 
the Governments of Europe would be enough to sour the new 
dignity of Count Bismarck, and fill his kingly master with 
anything but satisfaction. But as regards the Count this 
would certainly be too sanguine. His sudden rise, a thing so 
unexampled in Germany, the steady success of his reckless 
daring, the contempt with which he has learned to look on 
parliamentary opposition and diplomatic protests, have pro- 
duced their natural effect. A man who was never heard of 
before 1847, and then burst into sudden notoriety at an age 
when so many have died full of honours; who began to 
signalize himself by sheer effrontery, and inspired all observers 
with a semi-contemptuous feeling for one who was neither 
deep nor practical as a thinker, neither a statesman nor a 
politician ; who publicly avowed his hatred of popular rights 
and constitutional pledges, and advocated extreme absolutism 
when the nation seemed driving towards a republic; Count 
Bismarck was gladly accepted by the Prussian reactionists, 
and permitted to contribute to that great work, the foundation 
of the Areuz-Zeitung. The sober minds of his countrymen 
were surprised when he was appointed Secretary of Legation, 
and three months afterwards Ambassador, without having 
gone through any of the routine of an official or diplomatic 
eareer. Varnhagen speaks of him in 1851 as frequenting a 
reactionary tea party, and at that time he was the most 
ardent friend of Austria. But Russia was more truly his 
ideal, and, as during the Crimean war, Austria was not suffi- 
ciently favourable to the Czar, Bismarck flung off his old 
sympathies and turned them into lasting enmity. We need 
not dwell on the well-known steps by which he rose from the 
embassy at Frankfort to that at Petersburg, and from that at 
Paris to the Premiership at Berlin. We hope that Prussia is 
the only modern country where his subsequent career would 
be possible ; that no other country with a constitution, a par- 
liament, a judicial system, and a legally defined right to 
refuse the payment of taxes which have not been voted, would 
have seen for so many years its constitution violated, its Par- 
liament insulted, its laws set at naught, and its national 
resources treated as the absolute property of the Sovereign. 
We can readily imagine that on such a man as this Lord 
Russell’s despatch about the Gastein Convention will have 
positively no effect. The recapitulation of certain facts which 
have been dwelt on already ad nauseam will seem merely ridi- 
culous to him. He has long ago declared that Prussia 
admitted the validity of the treaty of 1852 in order to throw 
dust in the eyes of Europe. He never pretended to establish 
anything except on the bases of violence and conquest. Like 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger, Count Bismarck may thank Lord 
Russell for the quickness of his apprehension ; he has named 
| the very thing he would be at. But Lord Russell is much 
‘less penetrating when he writes, “It might justly have 
| been expected that when treaties are thus annulled the 
| popular feeling in Germany, the wishes of the inhabitants of 
the Duchies, and the opinion of the majority of the Diet, so 
expressly stated by Austria and Prussia at the London Con- 
ference, would at least have been consulted in their place. 
In this manner, if one class of rights were passed over, others 
arising from the assent of the populations might have been 
substituted for them, and these rights, received with respect, 
might have had some chance of duration.” Surely this is 
the excess of naiveté. From the very first Prussia gave us 
fair warning of what we might expect. The two great Powers 
which overrode the Diet could hardly be counted on to respect 
the opinion of the majority of the Diet. The Powers which 
went to war in order to gull the people of Germany, and de- 
prive them of all excuse for agitation, could hardly be counted 
on to obey the popular feeling which it had tried to cireum- 
vent, and which it had succeeded in crushing. The hope that 
people who pass over one class of rights will create another 
is much like the confidence which some men feel in a detected 
rogue —that it is his interest to treat them honestly. But it 
is not Prussia’s interest to create any rights which might have 
some chance of duration, and might prove inconvenient. Her 
interest is to have her hands free, and keep by might what 
{she has gained by might. A State which has shown such 
‘disregard for treaties cannot expect that other countries will 








forget her example, and the sure result of acting unjustly 
is to make a man sceptical of the justice of all other men. 
The only result of the substitution of popular rights would 
have been that another Power might have got up an agitation 
| against Prussia in some of her own dominions. Cologne, 
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which refused money for a Royal anniversary and was refused a 
liberal banquet, might be tempted into dangerous sentiments 
by its proximity to France. And although it has been said 
that Count Bismarck’s party would have no objection to 
ceding France the Rhine provinces, as they do not contain a 
single Junker, Count Bismarck is not the man to court such a 
sacrifice without an ample equivalent. 

Earl Russell’s lectures, M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ more polished 
remonstrances, are not calculated to alter the principles on 
which Count Bismarck has steailily acted. So long as Prussia 
retains her present power, so long as Austria is paralyzed, 
Germany divided, and the people of Prussia alternately 
quelled by threats of violence and lulled by dreams of glory, 
there is no need of deference to right or popularity. ‘ Uns 
hilt’s aus,”” Count Bismarck may say with Gentz, and he may 
safely smile at predictions of some signal retribution sooner or 
later. He may see the prominent position taken by the 
Prussian Governor of Schleswig before the Austrian Governor 
of Holstein in the addresses they have published respectively, 
and may chuckle when the General who fought with Twesten 
proclaims to those who are now the countrymen of Eulen- 
burg that ‘the words ‘Prussian administration’ signify 
of themselves justice, public order, and advancement of the 
general prosperity.” ‘he General’s definition is even clearer 
than Lord Russell’s. All that is needed is a translation of 
the new Prussian terms into old-fashioned language. Justice 
in the Prussian vocabulary means a secret tribunal for officers 
and severe punishment for pointsmen; an easy parole, an en- 
forced code of duelling, and extreme licence towards civilians 
of either sex for the army, with imprisonment for the crime 
of editing, prosecution for the crime of interpreting the law, 
and military interference for the crime of holding a banquet 
for citizens in general. Public order means the state of 
things at Bonn, and Glogau, and Magdeburg, while the general 
prosperity is advanced by absolute taxation, just as Count 
Bismarck told us last year that his surplus was the result of 
governing without a budget. If it is for this that the 
Schleswigers have exchanged the rule of Denmark we are 
half inclined to pity them, and to believe that the “ kindred 
race forsaken” were better off under the roof of the stranger 
than in such a paternal mansion. 


THE IMBROGLIO IN NEW ZEALAND. 


NE step appears to have been taken towards the quelling 

of the official anarchy which for several months has pre- 
vailed in New Zealand. General Cameron, it is reported, has 
resigned. Whether he was the only or, indeed, the chief cause 
of the reigning confusion, we are not prepared to say. ‘Time 
will show that. Meanwhile we have great doubts whether it 
would not have been better to have made a clean sweep, and 
allowed the Governor to resign also. On the face of all the 
published evidence, General Cameron, we admit, appears to 
have been the principal offender; but the antecedents of Sir 
George Grey are of that claracter which make us reserve our 
judgment as to the part he has played in those recent trans- 
actions which brought about the resignation of the General. 
Governor Grey may for once have been straightforward, and 
Mr. Weld may have reason to think he has been cordially 
supported. But before we form an opinion on that point we 
should like to have the facts before us, and these we cannot 
receive until the arrival of the next mail. 

Our readers may remember how matters stood when the 
preceding news reached us. General Cameron had, so far as 
he was concerned, brought a weak and ineffective campaign 
toanend. He had evaded the Maories, he had destroyed the 
morale of his own troops, and he had managed to quarrel with 
the Ministry and the Governor. With the former by level- 
ling at them charges wholly unwarrantable, with the latter 
because the (iovernor had made the Ministry officially ac- 
quainted with the language employed by the General in a 
private note. But this private note, it seems, only embodied 
the substance of strictures which General Cameron had 
thought fit to send home, and Governor Grey took the step he 
did in order that the Ministers might have an opportunity of 
putting on record an official answer. It is a nice point 
whether Sir George Grey had any right to convert a private 
into an official note, that is a point to be settled by Sir 
George and Sir Duncan; and for the nonce they settled it by 
declining to hold anything but official intercourse with each 
other. There can be, however, no question respecting the 
right and duty of the Ministers to record an answer to the un- 
just strictures of the General. We were told at the time that 








~ a 
sent an officer to the nearest point of telegraphic communica. 
tion with the War Office, and that the officer was instructed to 
await an answer. Long ere this, if the current rumour be 
true, he got the only answer any civil government having 
decent respect for itself could give to a General who so con. 
strued his instructions as to make himself an aspirant for 
a dictatorship, and the inevitable upshot of the business jg 
the resignation of the General—a polite term for his recall, 

General Cameron’s offence was not only the use of unwar- 
rantable language towards the Ministry responsible for the 
government of the country in which he happened to command 
an imperial army. He set himself to control the policy of 
the Government. In a letter to Lord Alfred Churchill, pub. 
lished in the daily papers, Mr. Weld distinctly charges the 
General with having thwarted the policy of the Ministry by 
political action. And apparently not without reason. At the 
close of the Waikato campaign, and the settlement of the 
troubles on the east coast, the Ministry and the Governor 
agreed that it would be desirable to strike a heavy blow at 
the ruffianly tribes infesting the country between Wanganui 
and Taranaki. When directed to do this by the responsible 
Government General Cameron could not refuse to obey. Bat 
it is now clear that his obedience was half-hearted. He had 
become political in his views, and he allowed the politician to 
overcome the general. He conducted a campaign, essential to 
the peace of the country and the punishment of the worst tribes 
in New Zealand, in such a manner as to make it worse than 
useless. He simply marched along the coast, and never fought at 
all unless he was attacked. He ‘‘ turned” pahs, as the phrase 
goes, and made the army a laughing-stock to the Maories. Tnis 
excessive caution ruined the morale of his troops. It made them 
fear the natives. Over and over again, ifa Maori was seen, even 
out of range, the camp turned out and remained under arms. 
If a Maori fired off a musket half a mile off he was answered 
by a score of bullets. Kept on the defensive, made to endure 
all the hardships of war with none of its excitements, the 
troops lost confidence in themselves. How could they have 
confidence when it was plain the General had none? Under 
these circumstances the march from Wanganui towards Tara- 
naki could not have any good effect on the pacification of the 
colony, and by these tactics the General was able to frus- 
trate the policy of the Ministry and the Governor. To our minds 
it is a clear case of military insubordination, arising from a 
misconception on the part of the General of the duties he was 
sent to New Zealand to perform. Either he thought his force 
insufficient for the work, and in that case events have shown 
his judgment was erroneous, or he thought the work ought not 
to be undertaken, and he undertook it only not to doit. In 
either case he stands condemned. Mr: Weld can scarcely be 
right when he says that General Cameron ‘“ appears to have 
been appointed as a sort of military dictator.’’ If he were he 
must have been acting on secret instructions, for the Governor 
is expressly clothed with the powers of a commander-in-chief, 
and we cannot believe that any Minister in this country would 
try to override the public commission of a representative of 
the Queen by clothing a General officer with superior 
powers. Until it be otherwise made manifest, we shall 
believe, not that any official on this sile of the globe 
infringed the spirit of the cunstitution by issuing secret 
instructions toa General, but that General Cameron unhappily 
allowed his private views on New Zealand politics to gain the 
mustery over his sense of public duty. That the troops, 
officers and men, were profoundly disgusted with the war, we 
know; that the General set up a qualified independence is 
tolerably clear; but it will be a most dangerous crisis in our 
affairs when our policy is to be governed by the likes and 
dislikes of our officers—for they really set the fashion of dis- 
content—and when a soldier is permitted, unchecked, to ob- 
struct the constitutionally appointed civil authorities of a 
colony, and substitute his views for theirs. In the present 
case the soldicr has met with check, but not before he had 
done a great deal of mischief. ‘ Our colonial forces,” writes 
Mr. Weld, “ have been forbidden by the military authorities 
to finish the war by taking Weraroa puh, the stronghold of 
the fanatics, and the consequence is that our policy has not 
been allowed a trial, and we shall place our resignation in the 
hands of the Governor on the meeting of the Assembly.” So 
that the General has the satisfaction of having succeeded in 
preventing the termination of the war, and of forcing the 
Ministry he aspersed to resign,—and all by the exercise of ir- 
regular and unconstitutional means. 

The story of this Weraroa pah is in every respect remark- 
able. When General Cameron advanced to the Waitotara 


General Cameron hal acted with spirit, by appealing home| river he defeated the Maories in a defensive action, but he 
against the Ministry and the Governor. - It was even said he | turned aside from this very pah, then a comparatively small 
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work. It has been allowed to exist on the flank of our sea- 
coast line of occupation, and to grow from a comparatively 
small to an absolutely large work, nearly a mile long. As it 
was the stronghold of the fanatics in that country the Govern- 
ment desired its fall, and learning that the garrison had been 
reduced to about a hundred men, orders were sent down to the 
colonial forces to take it, and the ‘‘ native contingent ” was 
marched up as a reinforcement. When the combined forces 
approached the pah, the Maori chief in command sent a 
messenger to say that he was ready to surrender to the set- 
tlers, with whom the Maories wished to be friends, but that 
they would fight the soldiers. Thereupon the colonials 
moved up within five miles, and the rebel chief came 
out to negotiate terms. But while the negotiation was 
going on Colonel Logan, ‘Government agent,” rode up, 
with his staff, and thereupon the rebel leader, declining to 
submit to the soldiers, broke off the negotiation. At this the 
native contingent became furious, and stripping for the fight, 
danced their war dance, and swore to take the pah. It was 
a most auspicious moment. Our “allies” were ready and 
willing, the pah was too large to be defended by the garrison 
within its trenches. But, lo! Colonel Logan forbad the 
assault, and ordered the whole force to the rear. A singular 
mode of making war,—and to this singular mode the Maories 
owed their escape. It was natural that both the native allies 
of the Government and the Government itself should be angry. 
Colonel Logan ceased to be Government agent, and Brigadier- 
General Waddy summoned the garrison to surrender; but 
they were stronger in numbers, rather eager to fight the 
soldiers, and the summons was refused. It will not have 
escaped the reader that the rebel Maories, even the fanatics, 
are ready to come to terms with the settlers, a very remark- 
able commentary on the abuse which our pro-Maorics, civil 
and military, have been wont to heap upon the colonists. 
We have no wishto be unjust to our gallant soldiers. Colonel 
Warre, and Brigadier Carey, and Colonel Greer, nay, General 
Cameron himself at first, showed how the war should be 
carried on. But the General has become “ political,’’ the 
troops are not what they were when they landed, and the old 
feeling of contempt for ‘‘ provincials ” has sprung up in the 
regular army. General Cameron is so good a soldier that if 
he had not become political, he would not have allowed any 
of these things to come to pass. 

For our parts we eannot help thinking that the Colonial 
Office has much to answer for. Mr. Cardwell has shown no 
statesmanlike qualities in the management of this troublesome 
busioess. He has neither had a firm grip of his Governor 
uor of hisown policy—if he have one—nor, as it turns out, of 
his General. He would neither leave the colonists alone nor 
prescribe a decided line of action. We probably owe what- 
ever there may be of sagacity and insight in the dealings of 
the Colonial Office with New Zealand to the Under Secretary 
of Stute. Mr. Cardwell has shown neither courage nor 
wisdom. What would now be best for the colony would 
be the withdrawal of all the imperial troops, except 
those required to form an imperial garrison—the bit 
of rd that represents the Empire—and the concession to 
the colonists of the amplest liberty to deal with all their 
own affairs. The colonists of New Zealand are now able to 
goalone. But if this policy were adopted one indispensable 
condition would be that the Governor should be able and 
honest, as well as learned in the customs of the savages of the 
Pacific, end another that the Colonial Minister at home should 
be a statesman, and something of a diplomatist withal, not in 
the bad, but in the good sense of the word. Our colonists are 
fast slipping into the position of allies, and we want a 

finister who will give them wise guidance during the period 

of transformation, and who will justly secure and guard in 
his dealings with these growing nations the broad and fun- 
damental interests of the Empire. 





* WICKED” OPINIONS. 

I there such a thing as a ‘wicked’ opinion confidently and 

honestly held? A correspondent who writes us a very 
temperate letter in another column, and who repeats the criticism 
of a very wild and inaccurate critic in the wildest and most in- 
accurate of our daily papers, the Standard, accuses us of a derelic- 
tion of Liberal principle in admitting any such term into our 
vocabulary as that which we applied to “‘ W. R. G.’s ” apology for 
slavery and attack upon the policy of emancipation — “ philo- 
sophical wickedness.” The term indeed was probably suggested 
in the first instance by our antagonist. It was applied to in- 
tellectual opinions (and without our adjective, which partially 


qualified its meaning) in both “ W. R. G.'s” letters to the Pall 
Mall Gazette, aud also in that which we published last week. In 
the original letter of last April which provoked our first criticism, 
“W.R. G.” had characterized those American politicians who 
say, like our own New York correspondent, ‘“* We have valued 
and fought for abolition, not to benefit the negroes, but to purify 
and emancipate ourselves,—to purge ourselves from a great 
wrong, not to benefit the victims of that wrong,” thus :—‘ Now, 
Sir, this language—and we all know how commonly and how 
recklessly it is used—I hold to be wicked, so wicked that none 
but the pious and the fanatical would dare to use it.” The 
same able writer recited the epithet, and extended it to include 
our own views in the letter addressed to us last week. He holds 
our opinions simply ‘ wicked,’ we his to embody the ‘‘ ne plus ultra 
of philosophical wickedness.” Is either expression justifiable ? 
We readily admit that an intellectual precedent set by a writer so 
accomplished but also so unscrupulous, will not serve to justify his 
opponents. Ought we in fact to treat all opinions, however various 
in the kind and origin of their error, as a mathematician treats an 
erroneous theorem or a false computation? If a man of culture 
should seriously defend Mormonism or ‘ free love’ amongst us, or 
Machiavellian politics, or an esoteric religion for thinkers, and an 
exoteric religion for the mob, shall we say simply, ‘ How deplor- 
ably erroneous!’ and begin forthwith digging away at the intellec- 
tual root of his blunder, so that we may turn it up to public view? 
We suspect that method of proceeding, if universally adopted, 
while it would expunge a good deal of virulent nonsense from 
our language, and almost limit the Standard, for instance, to its 
colurans of news, would also so blanch public criticism as to 
destroy half its usefulness, and its best influence over the judg- 
ment of those to whom it is addressed. 

For our part, we do not hold, we do not know that we ever held 
for 1 moment, what is now laid down as the essential principle, 
‘¢common to all philosophical Liberals,” that ‘all opinions are inno- 
cent.” We believe that, given certain temperaments and certain 
circumstances to which they may be subjected, many, nay most opi- 
nions may be innocent, though they could not be held by the majority 
of cultivated men in our own time without being visibly due to 
faults of passion or perverseness of will. We have been represented 
as virtually maintaining that * A man may believe in Mormonism, 
in mesmerism, in necromancy, in spiritualism, but not in Slavery. It 
is a great service to mankind to undermine the authority of the Bible; 
it is meritorious to assail the Church ; it is lawful to deny Christian- 
ity; it is pardonable to disbelieve ina Supreme Being; but itis a 
deadly sin to doubt the wisdom and righteonsness of Abolition.” No 
doctrine was ever more opposed to our own. ‘The truth no doubt is 
that moral elements enter into almost a// opinions, but in a manner 
so subtle and so different in different cases that it becomes the first 
duty of the State to leave all opinion unshackled. We can con- 
ceive men seriously and innocently holding all these mis-beliefs, 
slavery included, and we can more easily conceive many of them, 
especially those involving practical conduct and influencing the pas- 
sions, as due to a moral cynicism or twist of character. Still there 
are general principles which will amply justify the general use of the 
strongest terms of moral praise or reprobation as applied to opinion. 
Suppose a man brought up in the purest and noblest atmosphere 
of Christian thought, turning deliberately to Mohammedanism 
or Hindooism. Men would assuredly say that though it was no 
business of theirs to judge him, the chances were ten to one that 
passion had more to do with his conversion than intellectual con- 
viction. No doubt reasons might be alleged, in individual cases, to 
overthrow the weight of that presumption; intellectual eccentrici- 
ties might be shown, it might be proved that the licence of Moham- 
medanism, the impurity of Hindooism had no attraction for 
him,—an Oriental element in his character, involuntary in him, 
might be pointed out,—in short, possibly at least, evidence could 
be rendered that in an individual case a conversion of this sort 
did not imply necessarily a declension of character, but only the 
flowering of individual germs of eccentricity, which must needs 
have bloomed and borne their fruit before the intellectual character 
could gain its full largeness and maturity. But assuredly no man 
in his senses would attribute the conversion of a large number of 
educated English Christians to Mohammedanism or Hindooism to 
anything but a moral degradation,—a step downwards in the scale 
of moral purity and intellectual truthfulness. We may and do 
protest against the narrow philosophy which damns the Moham- 
medan and IHindoo because he cannot throw off all the shackles 
of race and prepossession, and become a Christian. But 
few indeed doubt that the regressive step would, with the 
large majority of men, imply anything but innocence, — 





spiritual and conscious deterioration, —though the intellect might 
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possibly, as it often does, fall to the level of the passions by 
which it permitted itself to be influenced. Again, even with 
respectable but half-educated Englishwomen, or stronger still, un- 
educate1 Welshwomen, there is little doubt that the lapse into 
Mormonism is in the majority of cases—we do not say how large a 
majority—a sensible surrender to a lower class of passions and 
hopes, a throwing aside of the best and noblest conception of life 
in the hearts of the poor creatures who embrace it, and even where 
due to a superstitious conviction, yet to a superstition of a kind 
which they half know they could, and ought to, resist. Or to 
come to another class of subjects, when a philosopher, say like 
Hobbes, who bas made himself familiar with thinkers of the highest 
calibre in both the hemispheres of philosophical thought, suddenly 
gives a lower and cynical tone to the science of human nature, as- 
sumes the ‘state of war’ as the normal condition of man, grounds 
everything on coarse selfishness, makes gratitude a lively sense of 
favours to come, pity, the ‘‘ imagination of future calamity to our- 
selves, proceeding from the sense of another man’s calamity,” and 
so forth,—we do not say that the man was necessarily wicked, but 
we do say that his philosophy is wicked, that it took a man—owing 
either to moral misfortune or to his own fault—quite below the 
moral level of his age to believe that this is in any degree a 
true account of human nature, aud we say, too, that to embrace it 
would render the disciples of such a philosophy more selfish, more 
obtuse to moral truth, more cynical than before. ‘That is what 
we mean by a wicked philosophy. And we maintain that such an 
expression is not only justifiable for the purposes of the literary 
description of such a philosophy, but needful for the purposes of 
distinct thought. Hobbism, appearing on the eve of the Puritan 
revolution, deserved assuredly a more sinister character than even 
the worst Encyclopzedism, appearing as the fruit of the long decay 
of French society and government during the shameful reign of 
Louis Quinze. 

And now to apply these suggestions to the controversy in which 
we have been engaged. We have time after time pointed out that 
the cause of the South seemed to us so evil, not because the South 
apologized for slavery, of which the North, as we have repeatedly 
shown, was at the beginning of the war equally guilty,—but 
because having inherited from their fathers the sense of its deep 
evil and a tradition in favour of its gradual extinction, they 
reversed that teaching, gave loose to the passions which slavery 
had roused, tried to build a society on it as a principle, and 
fought expressly for its extension. They set up as a philosophy 
of right that which their ancestors had excused as a fearful and 
unquestionable wrong, but a wrong for which they were not alone 
responsible. In short the South put forward a new code of politi- 
cal principle, in which what had been condemned by the most 
enlightened consciences of all nations for more than a hundred 
years, and abhorred for fifty, was erected into a divine command. 
What is the use of language, if that is not to be called political 
wickedness by those at least who hold by the convictions of the 
immense majority of good and wise men during that period? 

Finally, when not even in America, but in England, which has 
long been freed from the taint of practical sympathy with the sin 
of slavery, and after we had learned by the experience of our 
own colonies that the average free negro is as far above the aver- 
age level of the plantation negro of the South as our own working 
classes are above the average of the West Indian negro, one of our 
most accomplished writers assails the policy of emancipation with 
the bitterest cynicism, and writes as if in the contest between the 
South fighting for the principle of slavery, and the North fighting 
first to limit, then to extinguish, that monstrous evil, all the 
sin were on the side of the latter, when he exerts his utmost in- 
fluence to panegyrize the virtues (!) for the exercise of which 
slavery affords a scope; though we do not judge the writer, we 
have no hesitation in saying the opinion is wicked, by which 
we mean that in nine out of every ten it would be 
fed by the most cynical and despotic passions in the nature 


cases 





judices, prepossessions, and passions. In ordinary cases these pre. 
judices and passions do enter into the very essence of so-called 
conviction, and though true Liberalism discerns the impossibility 
of distinguishing the different elements, and even if that were 
possible, which it is not, discerns still more clearly the certainty of 
fanning the very passions and prejudices you wish to uproot by 
subjecting them to legal penalty, —it is very weak Liberalism indeed 
which really supposes that any great proportion of human opinions 
are founded purely on evidence and free of all taint of passion. It 
is well indeed not to deal rashly in imputations of this baser alloy 
to the intellectual convictions of others, and therefore we haye 
pointed out the general limits within which alone such epithets seem 
to us generally justifiable,—namely, when the opinion put forward 
isa visible descent from the level attained by a whole generation of 
sincere thinkers. But literature would lose half its force, and 
public opinion more than half its salutary influence, were no 
opinion, however retrograde and mischievous, denounced as well ag 
refuted. For ourselves we do not court denunciation, but we 
assuredly entertain no feeling of anger when we are denounced on 
much more elastic principles than those on which we endeavour to 
guide the distribution of our own censure. The moral buffets 
given and taken by men in earnest about their opinions,—whether 
it be their intellect, or their will, or their passion, or all three, 
which are in earnest,—do more to rouse public opinion to some- 
thing like real vigilance, than all the pale discriminations of mere 
logic. Vituperationis weak and contemptible,—but strong denun- 
ciation of evil doctrine, accompanied either by true reasons, or what 
the writer believes to be true reasons, is resented by no masculine 
intellect, and pricks the drowsy thought and drowsier consciences 
of men into an intelligent activity which they would seldom 
experience without such a spur. 
DUNBOG IN REVOLT. 

f peete has been in revolt against its parson, and Dunbog 

in that state is a curious literary and moral study not easily 
paralleled on this side of the Border. The Scotch, we know, are 
nothing if not theological, and every village blacksmith thinks 
himself qualified to judge of the soundness of his minister, and 
wishes, perhaps not unnaturally, to have a voice in filling the 
pulpit which it may possibly be the lot of his own son one day to 
occupy. ‘They are a sturdy and independent race, thoroughly 
determined in ecclesiastical matters to hold their own, and even to 
take more than their own if they can. It was for the sake of 
independence in the appointment of their ministers that a large 
part of the population of the country some twenty years ago 
refused to have anything more to say to the Established Church, 
but it would seem that even those who remained in the Establish- 
ment insist upon having along with its advantages some also of 
the advantages of Dissent. ‘To a certain extent freedom of choice 
on the part of the congregations exists in the Established Church 
of Scotland, the patrons not always enforcing their claims, and in 
every case it is permissible to urge objections against the pre- 
sentee, the final decision as to the validity of the objections lying 
with the General Assembly. 

Ilence it happened that when about three years ago the living of 
Dunbog, in Fifeshire, fell'vacant, the parishioners prayed the Crown, 
in whose gift the living was, to be permitted to choose a minister 
for themselves. A civil answer was returned, which they thought 
proper to construe into consent, and forthwith they made up their 
minds, fixing their affections pretty unanimously, as it would seem, 
upon a certain Mr. Webster. When, therefore, some short time after- 
wards, the Rev. James Pitt Edgar was presented to the living of 
Dunbog, great were the consternation and passion in Dunbog. In 
the first place, they chose to think they had been treacherously 
dealt with, but what made the matter worse—indeed, if we mis- 
take not, the very head and front of the offence—was that the 
inost prominent supporter of Mr. Edgar was a Free Church man, 


of man, and in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of every | Mr. Ballingall, factor of the Earl of Zetland. Besides, they had 


thousand it would lead to the indulgence of such passions, even 
if it were not originally due to them. But we have no wish to 
return again to the particular illustration which suggested this 
article. 


epithets to intellectual opinions, and to disavow that spurious and 


The truth we believe to be that national and individual 
r has quite as much to do with opinions as national and 


tion. 
charact 
individual intellect. 
purely impartial conviction, streng 
powerfully exerted to hvld of the distracting influence of pre- 


i] 


We only desire to defend the proper application of moral | 
‘respected and the presentee of the Crown set aside. 


. . ° . . . | 
unmeaning Liberalism which affects to believe that there is no 
vital connection at all between moral law and intellectual convic- | to the parish church. 


Even in the highest conceivable case of | bellious people, and firmly stood his 


th of character must have been | 


made their choice, and they meant to stick to it; and so when 
Mr, Edgar, to whom it does not seem that they had any personal 
objection, made his appearance amongst them, they proceeded to 
take all lawful and unlawful measures to have their own wishes 
Placards 
were distributed about the village warning the people not to go 
Anonymous threatening letters were sent 
to Mr. Edgar, who, however, saw no reason why he was not as 
well qualified as any other to take spiritual charge of these re- 
The Presbytery, to 


ground. 
whom the question was referred in due time, took the same view, 
and sustained the legal rights of the presentee. The Synod con- 
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firmed the judgment of the Presbytery. And finally, the General 
Assembly dismissed the objections of the parishioners, and decreed 
that the settlement of Mr. Edgar should be proceeded with at 


once. Dunbog, however, does not respect even the General 


Assembly, when the General Assembly does not agree with Dunbog. 


The people resolved at all events to make their pastor's position as 
uncomfortable as possible, if not absolutely to terrify him into a 
resignation. Hostilities were at length carried so far that the 
bush of a cart-wheel loaded with gunpowder was actually set fire to 
opposite one of the manse windows, and had any one chanced to 
be in the room at the time scrious consequences might have fol- 
lowed from the explosion. Shortly afterwards a threatening 
letter was received by Mr. Edgar expressing regret that he had 
not been blown up, and another by Mr. Ballingall, and it is in 
connection with these letters, which a certain Mr. Bell, a farmer, 
and Mr. Edgar's principal opponent, was accused of having writ- 
ten, that the facts already recorded and others to be presently 
noticed have now come before the public. It is needless for us to 


dwell upon the disagreeable side of this affair, in which the dis- | 


gusting and the ludicrous are strangely blended. ‘The letters in 
question, of which in the course of the trial Mr. Bell was proved 
to be guiltless by the confession of one of the witnesses, a girl of 
apparently boundless effrontery, who unhesitatingly laid claim to 
the authorship, are of so vile a character that a part could not be 
printed by the newspapers which reported the trial, while the re- 
ported parts abound in those words which are generally indicated 
by the initial letter or a blank. ‘The addresses are the parts which 
will best bear quotation, and they are certainly characteristic. 
That to Mr. Edgar is as follows :— 

“Jamie Pitgogles Edgar, Dunbog Manse, Preacher of Unsound 
Doctrine, Sower of the Seed of Discord, son of the Prince of Darkness, 
Professor of Damuable Heresy, the charity-clad priest, residing at 

HEuw's Kircuen, 
alis DuNBOG MANSE, 
NEWBURGI. 
It commences—we can print ouly the commencement—as fol- 


lows :— 
* Fiddler's Green. 


“ Most damnable Pitgogles, Hell Lucifer son of the morning, what is 
this you are about now you accursed wretch going to be married.” 
The other is addressed to “Jock Hungerjaw,” and after some 
more stuff, breaks into verse as follows :— 


“O Jock, O Jock, you'll get your fairin, 
In hell the'll roast you like a herrin.” 


A thorough Scotchman generally has Scriptural language at his | 


tongue’s end for almost every occasion. We are not surprised 
therefore to find Mr. Bell writing to the Earl of Zetland of Mr. 
Edgar’s presentation that it was ‘‘ conceived in sin and brought 
forth in iniquity. No good can come of it, and no good will come 
of it.” But the Earl may probably have been a little surprised, 
perhaps also amused, at the freedom which added, “I did not 
believe that a member of the Church of Scotland would fall so 
low.” 

But it is time that we should introduce our readers to the poet 
of the village, for Dunbog—unpoetical though it sounds—is not 
wholly unvisited by the muse. Mr. James Pringle, a cooper by 


trade, and a poet, we presume, by nature, exerted so much of the | 
“faculty divine” as he possessed on behalf of congregational | 


rights, and under the inspiration, it is suspected, of Mr. Bell, 
poured out his soul in effusions with such titles as ‘* The Silk 
Goon’s On—a Lay of Dunbog;” ‘* The Public Rebuke o’ Jock 
Hungerjaw,” &c. A large number of such squibs were sent 
round shortly after Mr. Edgar's settlement, Mr. Edgar being 
generally spoken of as Goggles, and a neighbouring minister ex- 
changing his own name of M’Gregor for the comical nickname 
of Jamie Thwattle. Personal satire is undoubtedly Mr. Pringle’s 
forte, and in one of his poems he vigorously denounces Mr. Edgar 
as ‘a ravenous harpy, thirsting for the gold.” A satire on Mr. 
Ballingall begins, ‘‘ Wae’s me! Jock Hungerjaw is dead and 
gane;” and to this an ‘elegy” was afterwards appended, 
which unhappily seems to be lost to the world. Indeed Mr. 
Pringle, with the sublime indifference of true genius, was 
satisfied with the immediate effect of his poems, and paid 
less attention to their preservation than posterity may here- 
after desire. He used to drop them about where he thought they 
might be picked up by the persons whom they chiefly concerned. 
Tn his own words, he “ put them down and left them to their fate,” 
and as fate would have it, they were sometimes picked up, and 
Sometimes they found their way into the newspapers. A single 
specimen of Dunbog poetry we have no doubt will quite satisfy 


our readers. They will note in it the strength of the ecclesiastical 
feeling. 
“Bring forth the letter big with threats 

That made the hireling parson quake ; 

But parsons sometimes deal in cheats 

When interest is at stake. 
| « His fear was groundless ; well he knew 
Twas written by a friendly hand,— 
A miscreant working to undo 
The rights for which we stand.” 


| Only a word need we say in reference to the unfortunate girl Ed- 
monstone, who confessed to having written the libellous letters. 
Unfortunate we call her, for a character so audaciously shameless 
we could scarcely have imagined. No doubt she deserves the 
credit of honesty in not permitting another to suffer for her crime, 
and had she confessed her crime with shame or tears one would 
not feel disposed to bear hardly upon her. But there was not 
even any reluctance. When asked if she had written the letters 
she replied in a clear, ringing voice, which was heard all over the 
court. Her bearing throughout her examination was marked by 
unquailing effrontery. The questions put to her, some of which 
were of asufliciently trying nature, were answered unhesitatingly, 
and though she declined to read aloud a part of one of the letters, 
having that much sense of decency remaining, she yet positively 
affirmed that she alone, of her own free will and motive, had written 
the whole. And for what object? Merely for a frolic; that was 
the only account she was able to give the court; for, strangely 
enough, she positively declared that she took no interest whatever 
in the question between Mr. Edgar and his parishioners. We, 
however, have been asking for an incongistency. Had the girl 
| possessed a vestige of modesty, it would of course have been im- 
possible that she should ever have written letters of the character 
we have described. 

If there is much that is disgraceful there is also much not 
| absolutely common-place, in fact something distinctively Scotch, 
‘in all the personages of this little drama. There is the sturdy 
farmer, the petty tyrant of the place, determined to have every- 
| thing his own way, and above all resolved not to accept as his 
| minister the nominee of a Dissenter, a man of no refinement, but 
knowing how to apply quaintly and effectively the scraps of 
Scripture he remembers from his catechism or carries away from 

church. And there is the agent, in his way a greater man than 

he, as being armed with legal power and possessed of influence in 
high quarters, but of less force of character, and not held in such 
high consideration in the village. There is the minister, whom 
nature or accident has deprived of one eye, with his quaint sobriquet 
** Goggles,”—clearly a quiet and inoffensive man, though not to be 
frightened out of his lawful rights. ‘There is the bold, strapping 
| lassie, with daring enough for any devilment, who thinks nothing 

too mad or too wicked for a frolic. And lastly, there is the village 
| verse-maker, by no means the least important person in the parish, 
, for does he not distribute as he will good or evil fame to all around 
| him, and record in verse, not without some untaught power, the 
| doings of his neighbours? These are the living materials for 
| romance, waiting for some one to use them, such as Scott would 
j have instinctively pounced upon, «or Burns picked up with a 
| twinkle in his eye. 








FRANCE UPON THE FRONTIER. 
[From a CORRESPONDENT. ] 

| CVT. QUENTIN, concerning which I wrote to you last week, 
was not the ultimate point of my destination. I had to go 
yet further afield, to a little out-of-the-way village close upon the 
Belgian frontier. And to effect my purpose I had to travel by 
cross country roads. A cabriolet was chartered, and in a short 
time I was jolting along over one of the old French chaussce 
roads I know so well. He must be indeed inveterately in love 
with the past who looks back upon the highways with which all 
France was carried to my memory with anything but unfeigned 
disgust. As far as I can remember there was something pleasant 
about locomotion in England even in coaching days, but a journey 
over an old-fashioned French paved road was simple discomfort and 
misery. ‘To be jolted mile after mile over a bed of huge paving- 
' stones stuck in the earth at a couple of inches’ distance from each 
other, was the lot of all who had to post in France in the pre-rail- 
road era. A diligence was so ponderous that it hardly moved be- 
neath the repeated shocks it sustained upon its passage, but a light 
| carriage was tossed to and fro with one succession of bumps. If the 
| Empire had done nothing else, it would deserve the gratitude of 
Frenchmen for having replaced the paving-stone system of road- 
| making by macadamized roads. It is ouly in out-of-the-way parts 
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of the kingdom that you can still find the old chaussces over which 
Sterne jolted and grumbled in his sentimental journey. The 
transmutation of the boulders into broken flints must have been a 
gigantic labour, but it is one of which you never hear mention in 
modern narratives of French travel. If anybody wishes to know 
what travelling was in former days he had better do what I 
«id,—travel along the high roads near St. Quentin in a vehicle 
without springs. With the obstinacy characteristic of all Jehus, 
from Phaeton downwards, my driver would insist on taking the 
chaussée, instead of the smooth macadamized side roads which bor- 
dered the paved highway on either side ; and it was only by urgent 
expostulation that I induced him to leave the stones for the dust. 
The truth is that the ‘‘ my-good-fellow” tone which Englishmen 
generally adopt when they want to be pleasant to their inferiors 
in the social scale does not do in France. If you want to get on 
well with anybody French, from a policeman to a porter, your 
only chance is to treat him very much as you would treat any well- 
dressed stranger you spoke to in your own country. My driver 
would, I know, have been quite capable of turning round and 
leaving me to find my way for myself, if I had spoken to him in 
the way English gentlemen would, as a rule, speak to an English 
cabman. SoI humoured him with asking after his adventures in 
the army. I knew he had served, by a medal he wore; and he 
proceeded to give me a narrative of his military life in the Crimea 
and Italy, filled, I must say, with more extraordinary exaggera- 
tions than even Mr. Kinglake could have swallowed. He took 
me for a German—if I am to speak the truth, for a German bag- 
man—this being about the only class of foreigners with whom St. 
Quentin is familiar, and therefore his praises of the English 
soldiers in the East were probably genuine enough. He told me, 
amongst other things, that being by trade a farrier, he had been 
employed in the Crimea to look after the horses of some English 
cavalry regiment, but that he threw up the post, though he was 
capitally paid, because he could not stand the way in which he 
was addressed by the officers of the regiment. From the state he 
was in at a very early hour in the morning, | think it possible that 
other causes besides susceptibility of disposition might have occa- 
sioned his retirement from any service where responsibility was 
required. As far as the north of France, by the way, is con- 
cerned, I think the common English impression that the French 
are a more sober people than ourselves is an entirely mistaken one. 
Drunkenness I believe to be almost entirely a vice of climate, and 
as the climate of the north of France is very like that of England, 
it is not odd that drunkenness should be as common on both sides 
of the Channel. I stopped, not by my own will but by that of my 
conductor, at half-a-dozen different cabarets along the road, and at 
one and all there were working men drinking in the early morning. 
My difficulty was that when I had treated my friend the coach- 
man to a petit verre, not only did he inform me that he 
should feel hurt if I did not take something at his expense, but 
that all the other peasants present were anxious to stand treat in 
turn. However, at last my driver recollected he had an appoint- 
ment to keep in St. Quentin, and so we got off from the hospitality 
of our road-side acquaintances. Everybody, I should add, was per- 
fectly good-natured, and treated everybody else with extreme 
courtesy, but the notion that the men in a blouse and wooden 
shoes had a bit the less right to be called ‘‘ Monsieur” than the 
men in broad cloth and varuishe1 boots never entered into any- 
body’s head. 

In fact you cannot live in a French village even for a couple of 
days without understanding what the “equality” means about 
which we English people sometimes laugh so much, and with so 
little cause. Everybody is in a very real sense equal. You may be 
a man of fortune, or at any rate the richest man in the neighbour- 
hood, and yet if you go into a petty tradesman’s shop to buy a 
pennyworth of string you are expected to call him ‘ Monsieur,” 
and to talk to him very much as an equal. Of course 
wealth tells as much—even I think more than—it does 
in England. The man with twenty thousand francs of 
‘*Rentes” is by so much better than the man with half that 
income. But this is an incidental difference. There is 
in France no such fundamental separation as there is with 
us between the gentleman and the non-gentleman. In fact 
though there are of course in my locality plenty of gentleman- 
like men, there is hardly such an entity as the gentleman in our 
technical English sense of the word. And the effects of this dif- 
ference are very marked and curious. In England, if a man rises 
from the ranks, and becomes wealthy, he either raises his poor 
relations with him, or else he breaks off all his connection with 
them. In France the same rule does not apply. Round about 
the village where I was stopping there were families who had 





risen to be what we should call gentlemer,—that is, they had 
handsome houses, and carriages, and servants, and had the 
manners and customs of well-bred people. But their less suc- 
cessful relations were still peasants or mechanics, and as- 
sociated with them more or less upon equal terms. I have no 
doubt the intimacy was not much sustained, but when the 
poor cousin met the opulent one, there was no sense in his own 
mind or in that of others that one was not the equal of the other. 
There is of course much to be said in favour of our English system, 
by which we get resident gentry, large proprietors, benevolent 
squires, and energetic landowners,—things scarcely to be found 
across the Channel. But still, if I was not born a free Briton, I 
am not sure I should not think the absence of a superior caste ay 
advantage to those who do not belong to it. In other words, I 
might prefer social equality to political liberty. I would recom- 
mend those who look on this suggestion as a rank heresy to spend 
a week in a French agricultural cottage, and then to go into one of 
our shires, stopping not at the hall or the parsonage, but at a 
small farmer's or well-to-do labourer’s, before they make quite so 
certain that Englishmen are better off than Frenchmen in all and 
every respect. 

Except indeed in its social aspects, a traveller would find, I 
think, little external difference between a northern French village 
and an English one. ‘They are both very dull, lifeless, and un- 
interesting. The absence of hedgerows makes the French 
scenery the tamer of the two, but then the cottages are cleaner 
in France, better built, and not so crowded with inmates. ‘The 
trade of the department of the Aisne, in which St. Quentin lies, is 
chiefly in woollen manufactures, and a loom stands in every peasant’s 
house in the neighbourhood of the town, so that as you travel 
along you hear constantly the peculiar harsh creaking sound so 
well known to all who have lived in a weaving district. Gradually 
in France, as with us, the factory system is superseding the cot- 
tage manufacture, and there is in consequence much temporary 
distress amongst the weavers. ‘Then, too, the commercial treaty 
with England has injured the local trade in. woolstuffs, an} 
altogether the commercial prospects of St. Quentin are not very 
bright at this moment,—a fact the more to be regretted, as the 
country is half ruined by the hail, of which I spoke last 
week. 

The country all round, though as ugly as most parts of north- 
ern France, is yet full of interest for the curious in historical 
reminiscences. Half the battles of the Anglo-French wars in the 
days of the Plantagenets were fought over this upland country, 
with its broad plains and rolling prairie-like meadows. It was at 
this region, too, that Marlborough’s march on Paris came to its 
abrupt close, You can hardly travel in any direction without 
coming on the scene of some historical event. In walking about 
the village where I was stopping, I was shown the farmhouse 
where, if tradition tells truly, Joan of Are was arrested previous 
to her trial and execution. Auother house was pointed out to me 
as the spot where Dumourier held his head-quarters in the last 
days of his authority, and whence he galloped his life 
and death ride across the frontier, when he fled from the 
country he had just saved and then betrayed. Some four 
leagues, too, from St. Quentin stands an old abbey, which 
once held all the property far and near, and which, oddly 
enough, escaped destruction during the Revolution. It was there, 
after 1815, that were placed the head-quarters of the English 
army which was left in France fora time. There, unless local 
report is entirely unreliable, the Duke of Wellington resided for 
some time and stories are still told of the foxhounds which he 
kept and the hunts which he took. My own impression had been 
that he came back to England shortly after the conclusion of the 
war. However, I was shown the bedroom in which he used to 
sleep, and I do not know what more evidence I could reasonably 
desire. 








THE GORDONS OF HUNTLY (CONCLUDED). 
EWIS, third Marquis of Huntly, played fast and loose 
between King and Covenant in the Montrose campaign, 
and died in 1653, leaving a son, George, who succeeded as fourth 
Marquis, when only three yearsold. ‘The act of forfeiture against 
the family was rescinded in 1661, and his estates were restored to 
him. He was bred up a Roman Catholic, and went abroad 
in 1668, first to France, thence into Italy, Germany, and Hungary, 
and back again to Paris. In 1672 he paid a visit to Scotland, but 
returned the next year to Paris, and took service with the 
King of France's army, revisiting Scotland after the end of the 
campaign of 1674. In the summer of 1675 he repaired to 
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Flanders, served a campaign with the Prince of Orange, and in | 
November returned to London. His religion necessarily debarred 
him from taking any prominent part in public affairs during | 
this reign, and was the cause doubtless of his preferring foreign 
service to a residence at home. However, on the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1684, he was advanced to the dignity of Duke of Gordon, 
and on the accession of James VIT. (IL of England) was sworn of 
the Privy Council, appointed a lord of the Treasury and 
Governor of Elinburgh Castle, and invested with the Order of the 
Thistle in April, 1687. He had also, as an express mark of Royal 
favour to him and hisfamily, a grant of the lands of Mellerstaines and 
Fawns, forfeited by Robert Baillie. Still, though a Roman 
Catholic, he would not go along with the extreme Catholic and 
Jesuit party, who swayed the King’s counsels, and was stigmatized 
by them as a libertine and a fop. At the Revolution the Duke, as 
Governor of Edinburgh Castle, refused the summons of the Conven- 
tion on the 16th of March, 1689, and was by them proclaimed a 
traitor. He held the castle till the 15th of June, when his pro- 
visions being exhausted, he surrendered it on honourable condi- 
tions. He then went to London, and made his submission to 
King William ; but his old associations were too much for his new 
faith, and he passed over to Flanders in 1691, and visited 
the exiled Court at St. Germain’s. But King James, like a 
true Stuart, received him but coldly, and the Duke retired to 
Switzerland, where he was arrested and sent to Holland, and 
thence to Scotland. Here he continued during the reigns of 
William IIT. and Anne, sometimes at liberty, more often a prisoner 
of State. On the accession of the House of Hanover the Lords 
Justices, in September, 1714, ordered him to be confined to Edin- 
burgh on his parole as a disaffected person. He died at Leith, De- 
cember 7, 1716. A contemporary gives the following character of 
him :—“ He is certainly a very fine gentleman, and understands 
conversation and the belles lettres; is well bred, made for the 
company of ladies ; is very handsome, and taller than the ordinary 
size; thin; dresses well, but is somewhat finical, resembling the 
French.” His wife is a more noted character than himself. 
She was Lady Elizabeth Howard, second daughter of Henry, 
Duke of Norfolk and Earl of Norwich. She chose to retire 
to a convent in Flanders, and the Duke had to institute a 
process of ‘‘adherence” against her in 1697. She was a 
zealous and determined Jacobite, and in 1711 excited no small 
attention by sending to the Dean and Faculty of Advocates a silver 
medal, with a head of the Pretender on one side, and on the other 
the British Isles, with the word ‘‘ Reddite.” Tt was carried in the 
Faculty by 63 to 12 votes to accept the medal and return thanks 
to the Duchess, which was accordingly done by two advocates in 
the name of the rest, who expressed their hopes that her Grace 
would soon have an opportunity of complimenting the Faculty by 
a second medal on the Pestoration. 

The Duke was succeeded as second Duke by his son Alexander, 














brother-in-law, William, second Earl of Aberdeen, by his second 
wife, a daughter of the first Duke of Atholl. Their third son 
was the notorious Lord George Gordon, whose Protestant mad- 
ness, which led to the “Lord George Gordon riots,” is well 
known. He died in London on November 1, 1793. Alexander, 
the eldest son, who succeeded as fourth Duke of Gordon, raised 
a regiment for the service of Governth@it in 1759, and in 1778 
and 1793 also raised fencible regiments under his own command. 
Ile became a Scotch representative peer in October, 1767, and 
was re-chosen at every election till 1784, when he was created 
a British peer as Earl of Norwich. On the 11th of July, 
1794, he was appointed Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland, 
which he held till the Fox-Greville Ministry came in, in 1806. He 
resumed the Seal in April, 1807, and was Lord-Licutenant of the 
county of Aberdeen. In 1819, on the death of Mary Anastasia, 
Baroness Mordaunt, the Duke inherited the barony of Beauchamp 
of Bletshoe, and the barony of Mordaunt, as the heir general of 
Charles, third Earl of Peterborough. The Duke died, June 
17, 1827, and was succeeded by his only surviving son, 
George, fifth Duke of Gordon. This nobleman raised several 
companies of foot, among others the 100th, now the 92nd 
Regiment, which he accompanied to the Mediterranean. The 
Duke (then Marquis of Huntly), leaving it at Gibraltar, embarked 
at Corunna, September 14, 1794, on board a packet, which was 
three days afterwards taken by a French privateer. After being 
plundered of everything valuable, the Marquis was put on board a 
Swede, and landed at Falmouth on the 24th of September. On 
the breaking out of the Irish rebellion in 1798, he joined his 
regiment in Ireland, and was actively employed there, particularly 
in Wexford county. It is recorded of his regiment of High- 
landers that they astonished the peasantry by always paying the 
full value for everything they took. The Marquis went with the 
same corps on the unfortunate expedition to Holland in 1799, and 
was severely wounded at the battle of Bergen, on the 2nd of 
October in that year, his regiment also suffering much in the en- 
gagement. He became a general in the army, was appointed 
Colonel of the 42nd or Royal Highland Regiment in January, 
1806, at the general election in that year was chosen for 
Eye, in Suffolk, but on the change of Ministry in 1807 he 
was summoned (April 11) to the House of Peers as Baron 
Gordon of Huntly, in the county of Gloucester. He succeeded 
his father as Lord-Lieutenant of Aberdeenshire in May, 1808, and 
in 1809 had a principal command in the expedition to the Scheldt. 
Ile was also Colonel of the Scots Fusiliers, and was Governor of 
Elinburgh Castle. He died without issue, May 28, 1836, when 


| the dukedom of Gordon, with the English peerages of Norwich 


and Gordon, became extinct, Castle Gordon and the principal 
estates passing to the fifth Duke.of Richmond and Lennox, son of 
Lady Charlotte Gordon, eldest sister of the Duke, in accordance 
with a provision made to that effect. The baronies of Mordaunt 





who met the Earl of Marr at Braemar in August, 1715, and joined | and Beauchamp fell into abeyance, while the marquisate and earldom 
the Old Chevalier’s standard at Perth on the 6th of October, with a | of Huntly devolved on the Duke of Gordon's kinsman, George, 
large body of horse and foot. He was at the battle of Sheriffmuir on | fifth Earl of Aboyne, who thus became ninth Marquis of Huntly. 
the 13th of November, after which he returned home, and capitu- | The ancestor of this latter nobleman, Lord Charles Gordon, a 
lated with the Earl of Sutherland. He was brought up from the younger son of George, second Marquis of Iluntly, was raised by 
north to Edinburgh in April, 1716, and committed prisoner to the | Charles If. to the peerage on September 10, 1660, as Lord 
castle, but no further proceedings were instituted against him. He Gordon of Strathaver and Glenlivet and Earl of Aboyne, to him 
died, November 28, 1728. He had married Lady Henrietta Mor- | and the heirs male of his body, and in 1661 he had a charter of the 
daunt, daughter of the celebrated Earl of Peterborough and Mon- | whole Jands and lordship of Aboyne, and died in March, 1681. Hlis 
mouth. She brought up all her children in the Protestant faith, and | son and successor, Charles, second Karl, on offering to take his seat in 
upon that account, in 1735, had a pension of 1,000/. a year granted | the Scotch Upper House in 1698 was objected toas a Papist, but 
to her by George II. Unhappily it is too probable that the seeds of | declaring himself to have become a Protestant, was admitted to 
insanity entered the Gordon family by this marriage along with | sit. He died in April, 1702. John (his son), third Earl, died in 
the Protestant faith. ‘Their third son, Lord Lewis Gordon, de- | August, 1732. His third son, the Hon, Lockhart Gordon, became 
clared himself for the Pretender in 1745, raised a regiment of two | Judge Advocate General of Bengal in 1787, and died at Calcutta. 
battalions, was successful in an engagement near Inverary on the | His elder brother, Charles, fourth Earl of Aboyne, on succeeding 
23rd of December in that year, and after the battle of Culloden | to the earldom, contemplated residing abrowl, on account of the 
escaped abroad, was attainted by Act of Parliament, 1746, and died | smallness of his means, but abandoning this idea, set himself to 
at Montrucil, June 15, 1754, unmarried. He is said to have | improve his property, and so cleared the estate of debt. He died, 
exhibited symptoms of insanity, and to have mutilated himself. | December 28, 1794. Ilis son and successor, George, fifth Earl 
Lord Adam, the fourth son, entered the English army, went ‘of Aboyne, made the army his profession, but quitted it in 
through much service, in which he displayed great gallantry, and: 1792. le. was chosen a representative peer for Scotland m 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the forces in Scotland | 1796, 1802, and 1807. In April, 1791, he married Catherine, 
in 1789. He died a general on the 13th of August, 1801. | second daughter of Sir Charles Cope, of Brewern, in Oxford- 
Cosmo George, his eldest brother, succeeded as third Duke of shire, and Overton-Longueville, in Huutingdoushire, with whom 
Gordon, was one of the Scotch representative peers in 1747, but he obtained the Overton-Longueville estate, which he very Son 
diel at Breteuil, in France, August 5, 1752. Under the siderably enlarged by purchasing, in 1803, the two adjoining 
Jurisdiction Act of 1747 he was allowe.l for his regality of Huntly parishes of Chesterton and Haddon. He succeedel, as we have 
4,000/.; of Urquhart, 300/. ; bailiary of Spynie, 500/.; Kinloss, seen, to the marquisate and earldom of Huntly in 1836, and died, 
182/. 19s. 6d.; Bishop of Aberdeen’s patrimony, 300/.; in all, June 17, 1853, being succeeded by his son Charles, tenth Mar- 
5,282/. He married Lady Catherine Gordon, only daughter of his quis of Huntly and sixth Earl of Aboyne, who died, September 
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18, 1863, and was succeeded by his son Charles, eleventh and | 
present Marquis of Huntly, and seventh Eari of Aboyne, a youth of 
eighteen, who is premier marquis of Scotland. ‘The Gordons of 
Huntly played in former times a most important part in the | 
history of Scotland, dividing with the Campbells and Sutherlands | 
nearly the whole suzerainty of the north of Scotland, but in 

later years they have been rather distinguished as brave soldiers 

than as eminent statesmen or prominent politicians. 


MORTALITY AND RACE IN AMERICA. 
[From our SpecrAL CorrESPONDENT. ] 

Vew York, September 8, 1865. | 

We have just passed through what the correspondent of the | 

London 7imes says is called here *‘ in barbarous language a ‘ heated 

term.” [am quite sure that the correspondent wrote thus in 


ignorance of the manner in which we use the phrase which he pro- 
nounces barbarous. During a few years past an amiable, but 
slightly crack-brained enthusiast upon the subject of meteorology, 
wrote with unremitting assiduity to the New York newspapers the 
results of his observations, made at all times of day and at unseemly 
times of night in very airy costume, of the thermometer and the 
weathercock. His letters were published and read because, amid 
much twaddle, there were some interesting statements, and also 
because the simple-minded absorption of ‘+ the weather sage of 
Brooklyn Heights,” as he came to be ealled, was very amusing. 
He broached a theory, and a very small and feeble tap it was, of 
what he called ‘‘heated terms.” The public laughed, and 
in good-natured ridicule spoke of any hot day as a_ heated 
term. The newspaper reporters use the phrase thus, and 





everybody who is to the manner born understands the joke 
without the use of italics or quotation marks. ‘This little instance 
of fault-finding upon insuflicient knowledge might prove an instruc- 
tive example to a thoughtful traveller. The weather of the last 
week or ten days is the worst of our whole year. It usually comes 
in August, but whenever it comes we call it dog-day weather, 
The air is full of moisture. The sun rises hidden by a dense mist, 
which, however, does not descend upon the earth. The heat is 
nevertheless very oppressive, and there is no breeze. Perspiration 
is profuse, and yet affords no relief. It stands in great drops on 
the foreheads, or pours down the faces of those who make the least 
exertion. A gentleman who has lived in India told me that it is 
much like the weather of that country. We have but little of it, 
only two or three weeks in the course of the summer, but they are 
the sickliest of our year. More children, especially nurslings, die 
at this period than at any other. 
The presence of the unhealthiest 
westward march of the cholera have 
publication of sone statistics of mortality, which have not only an 
immediate interest to us, but an important bearing upon the ques- 
tions of the physical characteristics and the predominance of race 
among the people of this country. But before examining these 
statistics it will be instructive, and to me aimusing, to consider 


season of our year and the 





ven occasion for the recent 





European opinion upon these sibjects. ‘The reports of corre- 
spondents and tourists as to the physical degeneracy of the English 
race in the United States [I once had oceasion to refer to, upon 
occasion of the battles of the Wilderness and Spottsylvania, and 
the flank marches of the Army of the Potomac upon Richmond, 
which elicited so many expressions of surprise in England that 


men were able to keep up for so long such a ceaseless alternation 
of fighting and marching. But professed men of science have 





recently expressed similar opinions as to the degeneracy in | 
question, and have made statements which, if they were only | 
true, would go far to sustain those opinions, At the second | 
reportel meeting of the Anthropological Society of London, | 
a Mr. Bollaert is recordel a ying that “the whites in 
the United States are becoming extinct,” and a Dr. Seeman | 
as saying that ‘he could from his owa experience con- 
firm Mr. Bollaert’s observations as to the comparative infowtility | 
of the descendants of Europeans living in America and of the | 
offspring of mixed marriages. le had generally found that | 
Americans have only two or three children,” and that ‘he fully 
believed that the present population of the United States would | 
die out if it were not constantly recruited from Europe.” My | 
acquaintance with the names of eminent anthropologists is too | 
limited to enable me to judge how much deference is due to the 
opinions of these gentlemen, but whoever they ave, you shall see 
how plain a tale will put them down, aud all whose brains, like 
theirs, are filled with these foolish vagaries. Among these appears 
to be Mr. Desor, a German whose name we have heard in this 


country, and who writes, in an article contributed to ai 


scientific paper, about our physical de 


such a point that ‘the most intel 





seneracy having reached 
America: clearly 
perceive that the increasing delicxey of form, especially in 





the women, ought if possible to be arrestel.” He adds a 
passage implying that to correct this tendeney we intermarry 
freely with the Irish (the man must be meal), annom rate 
with a profundity which cannot be over-estimated that sit 


has been observed that the finest women are descended from 


European parents.” ‘This announcement rivals that of one of our 
registrars, who prepare tables showing the ages, races, and con- 
dition of the persons who were married in New York in 1859-60; 
and since 1860, he has also prepared tables showing how m iny of 
each sex were married; and, strange to say, there ay 
have been exactly the same number of cach! All our tables of statis- 
tics, however, are not of this character, alfhoue) they are ¢ snerally 
almost as accurate; and from some of th 
cently published, the following insignificant facts appear. 

It has been a subject of genera! remark for many years that the 
rate of mortality was very much greater among foreigners, and es- 
pecially among the children of foreigners, than among our own 
people; and since 1860 a record has been kept in the Registrar's 
office of this county of the parentage of the children under 
one year of age, as well asof the nativity and nationality of adults 


‘ars always to 


m. which ha » heen re- 


for whom burial perinits were granted. In 1860 the total native 
population in the city and county of New York was 129,952, the 
total foreign population, 383,717. ‘The total of deaths was 25,645, 
The total of adult deaths was 11,073. But although the excess 
of the native over the foreign population at that time was more 
than 46,000, the number of deaths of adults born abroad was 
7,810, and that of adult natives 3,263, the excess of foreigners 
being more than two to one. ‘These figures refer only to adults, 
The total of deaths of foreiguers of all ages was 20,680; that 
of the deaths of natives only 4,965, the excess being more 
than four to one. Of children of foreign parents there died 
10,947; of children of native parents only 1,702. In brief, the 
records since 1860 to the present time show that of the deaths of 
children of one year old and under in this county eighty-eight per 
cent, were of children horn of foveiqu parents, These ratios have been 
found upon examination to be those also of Boston and Phila- 
lependent in a great 


delphia. There is yet one other fact, 


j measure upon those above stated, which is not less interest- 


se in the 








ing and significant. It is that the ratio of increa 
native population of New York for the five y 


1860 was 40 per cent., while that of the foreign popu- 





‘ars preceding 


lation, in spite of the enormous additions by immigration, wa 
only 224 per cent. Not to weary n 


h figures, the 


y readers wi 
tables, which are very minute, show that the immense excess of 
mortality set down to the foreign population does 


WJ. 4} 


not apply to our 
population of English, Scotch, and Welsh birth.‘ 


Ihe excess in 
respect to them is very moderate. It is greatest among the Irish ; 
next among the Germans. But the grand fact remains that about 
four-fifths of the total of deaths in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston belong to the foreign column of tle tables, and that 
of the children one year old and upwards who die here eighty- 
eight in the hundred are children of foreign parents. Perhaps 








these facts may cause the anthropological ventlemen above-named 
to doubt whether their opinion that th ut population of the 
United States would die out if it wer 


} 


het con hoy cruited 
bt this. ‘These 


} 
> 


from Europe is perfectly well founded. But I dou 
gentlemen seem to belong to a very large class of Huropeans, who 
have ground it into their own belief that what they eall *¢ Ameri- 
cans” are a queer sort of hybrid creatures, quite unlike, physically, 
morally, and intellectually, any European people, and of course 
vastly inferior, and who will soon perish from off the face of the 
learth, and the sooner the better, ‘ar be it from me to pre- 
}sume to contradict them, 1 only leave them to deal with th 
figures. 
As to another assertion made by the ithropolosists (which I 


have seen aud heard on the part of many other persons, European 





iliy about as 
well informed as these professors), the comparative infertility of the 
descendants of Europeans living in America, I can also speak by 
book as well as from personal observation. It is 1 
among families of honourable descent who have been long in this 
country to print for private, i. ¢., strictly family use, a genealogi- 
cal record of the descendants, all of them, of the forefather who 


not professed students of this subject, but appar 


t 


ticommon 


first came here. ‘This is done, I suppose, ou account of that in- 
difference to kinship and family ties which all the world knows is 
characteristic of the ** Americans.” | have examined wany of 
these records, and have four of them at my hand. They are of 
families who have been from six to nine generations in this coun- 
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ie to the State of Ohio, but the bulk of which, with that 
indifference to home also characteristic of the ** Americans,” still 
the Eastern States around the oll homesteads. Now 
aceording to these records, families of twelve and thirteen children 
uncommon; I have known such myself; seventeen, 
eiehteen; and even two dozen sometimes appew ; nine and ten 
oe common, and less than five rarely are recorded. Long life, too, 
is the rule, and the bodily powers and mental faculties are gene- 
rally retained unimpaired to a late period. ‘To men who have had 
from six to a dozen uncles and aunts, who have seen their grand- 
fathers and their great grandfathers hearty, cheery men at three- 
score years and ten, and often living from ten to twenty years 
past that period, with the ability to attend to all their duties, it is 


rather amusing to hear of anthropologists getting together and 


buzzing over papers 
degeneracy of the English race in America. 
those who refer to the Peerage and Barone tage and compare these 
records with those of which I have just spoken, or, where they do 
not exist, with the family Bible. And in point of vigour and 
likeliness the present generation shows no falling off from its 
predecessor. Mr. Desor’s talk about the “ increasing delicacy of 
form, especially among the women,” here is simply an exhibition of 
sheer ignorance. ‘The fact is just the contrary. Our young women 
now are fuller and firmer in figure than their mothers were. The 
truth is that the women of the last generation sought of all things 
to be elegant and delicate. They ate little, they laced much ; 
they wore thin clothing, and little of it; and they took little out- 
door exercise, and that in paper-soled slippers. ‘The effect of this 
was pernicious. Girls, or their mothers, now are wiser. ‘They 
have learned that a woman’s figure should not be like an hour- 
glass; they live generously ; they walk and ride ; and they wear 
stout shoes. .Any man of observation whose memory can go back 
twenty years can see, in consequence, a very marked improve- 

But the 


hover m 


are not 


setting forth the sterility and the physical 
Especially is it so to 


ment, especially among the more cultivated people. 


repute made for us by tourists in the days of the hour-glasses and 
the paper-soled slippers still clings to us—among tourists and 


anthropologists 

Ina previous letter | have shown the immense preponderance of 
the native element in our armies during the late war. In connec- 
tion with the present subject it is interesting to notice that although 
we called for men in such multitudes, and had thirty-six reasons for 
disability to twenty-three in the British and twenty in the French 
army, the ratio of rejection in the British service is reported at 
3173 per 1,000 ; in the French, 324-4, but in ours only 285-52, by 
which the anthropologists will see that the advantage was greatly 
in favour of the degenerating ‘* Americans,” in spite of their more 
rigid tests of physical ability. And this perhaps accounts for some 
of that marching and fighting. 

A brief consideration of these facts will make manifest one im- 
portant point as to the population of the United States. It is that 
its character has not been and will not be seriously affected by the 
enormous emigration hither from Ireland and Germany. The 
effects of crowded living and dissipated habits must of course be 
taken into consideration in estimating the causes and the results of 
the rate of mortality in cities above recorded. But the Irish and 
the Germans, especially the former, cling to the cities, and there 
we see that their mortality is so enormously in excess of that of the 
Yankees, that even emigration cannot raise their ratio of increase 
above 22} in five years, while the Yankee increase is 40 per cent. 
In the raral districts, except in the very far West, they have com- 
paratively little hold upon the country. For instance, evenin Ohio, 
at the census of 1860 there were only 168,000 Germans in a popula- 
tion of 2,000,000, and the Irish were “ nowhere.” In the second 
generation the German becomes a mere Yankee (which, by the 
way, the Lrishman does not); but even in the matter of blood it 
will be seen that although emigrants come here by the hundred 
thousand, there is no prospect of an appreciable change in the 
composition of the people who fought honest, blundering, old King 
(reorge, and established this Republic. 

No public event of interest has taken place during the past 
week except the convention of the Democratic party of New York 
at Albany. By this body the ‘* Copperhead” faction was swept 
summarily away; President Johnson's policy of re-organization by 
committing the remodelling of local constitutions and the question 
of suffrage entirely to the States was approved ; and officers, some 
of whom had been Republicans, were nominated. It is not at all 
naprobable that the Democrats upon this platform may come into 
power again in this State, especially if negro suffrage is pressed 
by the tepublicans, 

A YANKEE. 


and the members of which are now scattered from Plymouth | 





THE BRUCES OF ELGIN. 
fo raz Eprror or tHe “ Sprervron.” | 
Str,—Permit me to cal! your attention to one or two points in 
the genealogy of this family, regarding the exact wature of their 
alleged connection with the Royal line of Bruce, which, as you 
observe, rests “ entirely on conjecture.” 

It has been well remarked that any Bruce who in the present 
day asserts his legitimate male descent, direct or collateral, from 
King Robert, ought to be on the throne of these kingdoms, or at 
least on that of Scotland. No doubt the unvarying tradition in 
the Clackmannan family (admittedly chiefs of the Elgin line 
till their failure in 1772) assumed their representation of the 
Royal line, and the story is well known of the old Jacobite lady, 
Mrs. Bruce of Clackmannan, knighting the poet Burns with a 
sword said to have belonged to the King, observing * that she 
had a better right to do so than some folk.” 

Tradition, however, in those days is reckoned an unsafe guide, 
and no genealogist now receives any evidence but that of charters, 
services, and similar uncrring though prosaic landmarks of time, 
You cite a charter (December 9, 1359) by King David Bruce to 
his ‘‘ consanguineus ” (or kinsman) Robert de Bruys, of the castle 
of Clackmannan, &c., and add that there is no evidence who he 
was, other than this general statement of his relationship to the 
King. It may be here observed that the term “ consanguineus,” 
though in later times the invariable style used in regard to the 
nobility or great barons, was in the fourteenth century a mark of 
peculiar distinction or regard. Now it is not generally known that 
King Robert Brace had a natural son, also Robert Bruce, who in 
1322 had a charter from his father of the lands of Liddesdale, 
which had been forfeited by William de Soulis, the last of a 
family renowned in Border tradition, who for nearly 200 years 
were among the greatest barons in the kingdom, and themselves 
had claims on the Scottish Crown. (Mobertson’s Index, p. 12, 
No. 54; p. 15, No. 2.) De Soulis forfeited his vast estates by 
adhering to the faction of Edward I. and Balliol. It is true that 
this Royal gift to doubtless a favourite though natural son, was in 
twenty years afterwards the subject of a dispute between the 
Steward of Scotland and William Douglas “de Laudonia” or 
** Lothian ” (the ** Flower of Chivalry”). It is recorded as follows 
in the Munimenta Vet. Com. de Mortoun (published by the Banna- 
tyne Club), pp. 46, 47 :—‘In 1342, in presence of King David 
If. and his Council, assembled at Aberdeen in the Church of 
the Friars Preachers, there compeared Sir Robert, the Steward 
of Scotland, asking seisin and possession of the * Valley of 
Lydale,’ by reason of the King’s grant made to him at the 
him the order of knighthood. 


time when he conferred on 
The Steward’s claim was opposed by Sir William of Douglas, 
who asserted that the lanis of Liddesdale belonged 
to him by reason of the ward of the son and heir of Sir 
Archibald of Douglas, and produced Sir Archibald’s charter of 
infeftment. This objection was overruled, chiefly on the ground 
that at the alleged time of the grant Sir Archibald was Warden 
of the Kingdom, and could not therefore alienate the King’s lands, 
especially in favour of himself. The King therefore, in presence 
of his Council, forthwith gave the Steward seisin of the lands of 
Liddesdale. ‘Iwo days afterwards he granted to Sir William of 
Douglas all the lands of the Valley of Lydale which belonged to 
Sir William de Sov/is, as held by him before his forfeiture of the 
This deed is witnessed by the Steward 


said 


same to the King’s father. 
of Scotland,” afterwards Robert Il. 

Supposing, then, as seems probable, that Robert Bruce the 
natural son, had been dispossessed by one or other of these power- 
ful competitors, what can be more likely than that he, if alive, 
or his son (who would doubtless also bear so honoured a name 
as * Robert”) should receive from King David the compensating 
gift of Clackmannan, &e., in 1359? In the total absence of 
any historical notice of another Robert de Bruys besides the 
Bastard, it is, to say the least, highly probable that he and 
the grantee of Clackmannan were one and the same, or father 
and son. 

Bastardy, as is well known, was no bar to social standing in 
those days. ‘The great line of the * Black” Douglases was itself 
carried ou (to the exclusion of /eyitimate female heirs) by the well- 
known entail of 1342, in the person of Archibald, the third Earl, the 
natural son of the ‘* Good” Sir James, and his son Archibald, the 
fourth Earl (the Douglas of Hlomildon Hill and Shrewsbury, immor- 
talized by Shakespeare), marricl the Princess Margaret, daughter 
of Robert II[. Nay, it has been conclusively proved by the 
learned John Riddell that George Douglas, first Earl of Augus, 
was the natural and indeed inces/uous son of William, first Earl of 
Douglas, by his sister-in-law, Margaret, Countess of Angus and 
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Mar, and he likewise formed a Royal alliance with the Princess 
Mary or Mariot, another daughter of Robert III. While on this 
“Angus” question, may I call your attention to the editorial 
note in the Spectator of 15th July last, on your correspondent’s 
letter regarding the Hamilton descent from Angus? You, in speak- 
ing of Earl William’s lawful wife, Margaret, Countess of Douglas 
and Mar, say, ‘* She was alive in 1385,” and refer to the charter in 
her favour by her son, James, Earl of Douglas (the hero of Otter- 
bourne), as probably the warrant for the assumption by her second 
husband (Sir John Swynton) of the title of ‘* Dominus de Mar.” 
But there is distinct evidence that she survived her famous son 
James, for Mr. Riddell, in his Stewartiana (Edinburgh, 1843), 
p- 110, note, says:—‘+ I have seen an original charter yet 
extant, December 5, 1389” (the year after Otterbourne) ‘‘ by 
Johannes de Swyntoun, Dominus de Mar, et Margareta de Douglas, 
Comitissa de Douglas et de Mar, whereby they guarantee ‘ Wil- 
lielmo de Douglas, ji/io quondam Domini Jacobi, Comitis de 
Douglas, &c. (the Otterbourne Douglas), the barony of Drum- 
lanrig,’” &e. This William Douglas, sometimes called of 
‘‘ Nidisdale,” was, though illegitimate, also a distinguished 
person, having formed a Royal alliance and founded the 
Queensberry family, thus evidencing the enormous power of 
this great race in a more distinct way than ordinary history 
can indicate. And as you surmise, there is not a tittle of 
evidence for the assertion by Andrew Stuart (for well-known 
reasons a zealous partisan of the House of Hamilton) that Earl 
William ever divorced his wife, the Countess of Douglas and Mar, 
she having retaine1 both these titles till her death, as shown by 
undoubted evidence. After this digression, let me cite a final but 
most important instance of the statement I have made that no 
social disadvantage attached to illegitimacy in these days. I refer 
to the well-known case of the children of Robert II. by Elizabeth 
Mure of Rowallan, whose lineal descendant, her gracious Majesty, 
now sits on the throne. (ienealogists are now pretty well agreed 
that Robert ILI. and his /u// brothers and sisters who were born 
before the Papal dispensation obtained by their father in 1347, 
were not thereby legitimated in the common sense of the term, 
while the children of Robert Il. afid Euphemia Ross were un- 
doubtedly lawful, having a// been born after a Papal dispensation 
and a regular marriage. But the Act of Parliament in 1373 set- 
tling the crown on Robert III. and his full brothers primo loco 
nominatim, effectually fixed their right to the throne quite irrespec- 
tive of the flaw in their legitimacy, while doubtless their ‘‘ ex- 
heredatio,” as Bishop Lesley calls the postponement of Euphemia 
Ross’s children in the Royal succession, rankled in the minds of the 
latter stock, and formed the pretext for the conspiracy of Walter 
Stewart, Earl of Atholl, one of their number, which cost James 
I. his life. Likewise it is well known that Charles I. deprived 
William Graham, Earl of Strathern and Menteith, of that title, and 
substituted another, ‘* Airth ” (now extinct), in consequence of the 
Karl (a descendant of Euphemia Ross) having said ‘“ his blood was 
the reddest in the kingdom.” 

I trust these somewhat discursive remarks—(in genealogy one 
can scarcely be concise)—may, in the absence of positive proof to 
the contrary, offer a strong presumption of the identity of Robert 
de Bruys of Clackmannan and the great King Robert’s natural 
son. Assuredly in so distinguished a line it is no disparagement to 
the Elgin family to recognize in the latter their original ancestor. 

The interest of the whole subject of the Stewart and Bruce 
ancestry, and that of others of our great historic families, of late 
years only rescued from the obscurity and vagueness of tradition 
by the numerous valuable reprints of early charters and similar 
works, and the labours of acute and accurate genealogists, must 
be my excuse for trespassing so far on your space. 

September 9, 1865. ANGLO-Scortus. 


* WICKED” OPINIONS. 
[To rue Eprror or THE “ SrecTaTor.”’] 
S1n,—I don’t intend to interfere in your dispute with “ W.R.G.” 
But first, as a member of the same profession with yourself, 
and, secondly, as a man of liberal opinions-—-not in the cant 
political sense, but in a higher and truer one—I wish to ask you 
whether you seriously and deliberately justify the language you 
have used towards that gentleman? This is a question which in- 
terests not him ouly, but all who care for freedom of opinion. 

You charged “‘ W. R. G.” with thinking that slavery was the 
best state for the negro, and you called that opinion “ the height 
of philosophical wickedness.” Now I could understand that ex- 
pression if I met with itin the Record or the Zablet. But the Spec- 





be no wickedness in opinions, except that of forming them reck- 
lessly, and holding them without investigation. If you mean to 
impute the latter offence to ‘* W. R. G ,” say so, and be laughed 
at. But if not, pray explain how it can be wicked to think that 
a negro is a grown-up child, unfit for freedom, and happiest, and 
most virtuous, and least degraded in slavery. It may be a mis. 
take, though all evidence and all facts are in its favour; but how 
on any other principles than those of Gregory VII. and Philip IL, 
can it be * wicked ?” 

When I read the sentence in question, my impression was that 
it was admitted by accident, and would be apologized for. How- 
ever, as you stand by it, I must ask you to explain it, because it 
is addressed not to ** W. R. G.” only, but to all who hold the same 
opinions ; among whom, with many wiser and better men than 
you or I, you may rank your obedient servant, 

— = Abs Extra. 

TENANT-RIGHT. 

[To tne Eprror or rue ‘ Specraror.”] 

Srir,—In an article upon Ireland, in your last number, you thus 
speak of that sort of Tenant-right which is ‘ indisputably fair and 
just,” as distinguished from that which is ‘‘ utterly mischievous 
and monstrous ”—‘ Tenant-right, in the sense of a right of the 
outgoing tenant to remuneration for all unexhausted improve- 
ments in value which his outlay an labour have conferred upon 
the land, ought to be at once liberally conceded and carefully 
secured to him.” 

Being myself both a landiord and a tenant, I am tempted to 
inquire—(1) How, in any disputed case, you propose to determing 
what are and what are not ‘ improvements ;” and (2) whether 
the tenant’s “claim” is to extend to improvements executed not 
only without the landlord’s sanction, but even in defiance of his 
express prohibition ? 

If you answer the latter question in the aflirmative, I confess I 
cannot consider the position you have advanced an * indisputable” 
one. If in the negative, your Tenant-right resolves itself into a 
mere matter of contract, to be governed by the laws which govern 
other contracts. 

You tell us that we Irish suffer from ‘ an innate destitution of 
logic.” Lownit. Nay, 1 admit that Englishmeu are not only 
qualified by nature to understand the affairs of other countries 
better than the inhabitants of those countries, but that they are 
also charged with a general Apostolic mission to impart to those 
less fortunate communities the overflowings of their wisdom and 
knowledge. It is therefore that I crave on this important Irish 
question of ‘Tenant-right a deeper investigation aud more logical 
exposition than you have yet thought fit to give us.—Yours 
obediently, AN InisHMAN, 

Youghal, Seplember 20. 

BOOKS. 
STEELE.* 
It is equally difficult to read this book, to criticize it, and to see 
why it should have been written. Mr. Montgomery undertakes 
to vindicate Steele against the sneer of Macaulay and the carica- 
ture of ‘Thackeray, but the task was unnecessary, and he has not 
performed it. Even if many men had been convinced by 
Macaulay's essay that everything good in Steele was supplied by 
Addison, and that Steele without Addison was a teapot without 
the tea, Mr. Forster’s refutation of Macaulay would have been 
suflicient to disabuse them. Mr. Montgomery supplies no argu- 
ment that cannot be read in Mr. Forster. He gives us nothing new 
about Steele, and in spite of the multitude of extracts with which 
he loads his pages, nothing to show the real merits of Steele, or to 
prove Steele’s humour equal to Addison’s. Le has shown himself 
a diligent collector, and has read a great many authorities. ‘Some 
matters of date which have hitherto been uncertain have been 
settled by his reference to college books and parish registers. But 
giving him full credit for all this plodding and industry, we can not 
even find that it serves to make him accurate. Le has carted up his 
materials like a man contracting for a street, and has not even 
attained the symmetry of the rows of houses which spring from that 
process. He has provided tons of straw, and not made a single brick. 
Even the pains with which he has ransacked books on the sub- 
ject of his hero have sometimes proved treacherous, and have 
led him to translate too literally from Macaulay into Montgomery. 





* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Sir Rchard Steele, Soldier, Dramatist, 
Essayist, and Patriot, with his Correspondence, and Notices of his Contemporaries, the 
Wits and Statesmen of Queen Anne's Time. Sy Heury 8. Moutgomery. 2 vols 





tator belongs to a school which professes to believe that there can 
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‘The descriptions of Wycherley and Congreve, both of them rather 
unnecessary, ate merely laboured repetitions of the brilliant 
sketches in the essay on the comic dramatists, just as the account 
of Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu and her son is condensed from 
Lord Wharncliffe’s edition of the letters of Lady Mary. 

The result of this methol of composition is a very dull book. 
We regret that we must speak so plainly, and dismiss the work of 
so many years with such scant ceremony. But why is it neces- 
sary for men to undertake what they cannot hope to execute? 
The work Mr. Montgomery set before himself was one of great 
difficulty, and would require talents of a very high order. He 
wishes ‘to reproduce in some form, however slight and imperfect, 
the age of Queen Anne through the medium of a life of Steele, 
who was perhaps more variously mixed up with the men and 
the times than any other person of that era.” ‘To do this 
efficiently Mr. Montgomery should either have made Steele 
the central figure, an introducel the other figures as subor- 
dinate to him, or in their actual relations with him; or he 
should have left Steele out of the question, and taken the age 
of Queen Anne for his subject. He has done neither. Instead 
of making Steele the central figure, he has picked up facts 
about Steele's life as the thread of his book, thrown in 
Steele's correspondence chronologically, and stuck on the other 
characters independently. We have most of the wits and states- 
men of Queen Anne’s time, but we have not the life or the 
picture of Steele. We have memoirs of Steele’s life and writings, 
but we have not the age of Queen Anne. Or more strictly speak- 
ing, we have the materials for either, whichever we like to con- 
struct ourselves out of Mr. Montgomery’s volumes. But both 
have been sketchel in already without his help, and we do not 
know that any one who is left can add to the vigour of those 
sketches. Had Thackeray live] to write the history of Queen 
Anne, had Macaulay brought down his history to a time within 
the memory of men still living, there might have been details to 
which we should have taken exception, but the picture would 
have lived before us. 

We can without much difficulty check the inaccuracy of 
Macaulay's details, owing to the completeness and self-consistency 
of his inaccuracy. When he is determined to make a man out a 
villain, he lays on so many coats of black that their own weight 
detaches them. ‘There are some colours in fresco which cannot be 
use] because three layers must be put on to cover the plaster, and 
yet only one layer will adhere. If Macaulay had been content 
to touch distantly on Steele as “not unqualified” to edit the 
Tatler, the phrase might have passed unquestioned. But 
when he added that almost everything gool in the Tudler was 
Addison’s, that everything Steele attempted to set up un- 
supported by contributions from Addison completely failed, 
and that everything Steele wrote without the help of Addison was 
completely forgotten, it was easy for Mr. Forster to show that 
the facts were the other way. So far from Addison having 
created the Tutler, he did not become a regular contributor till 
eighty numbers had been published. So far from Ad lison being 
the sole parent of ‘ Sir Roger de Coverley,” Addison wrote two- 
thirds and Steele one-third of the thirty papers which coim- 
posed the Coverley series. ‘Ihe relative merits of Steele and 
Addison will of cours2 be decide 1 by each person for himself, and 
no man has a right to object if Macaulay prefers Addison to 
Steele, or even to Swift and Voltaire. But facts are stubborn 
things—as we are always told by writers who are preparing to 
twist them—and we cannot allow any one to have his own taste 
about facts, or prefer those of his own invention. It is amusing 
to find Macaulay outdone by one of our learned friends in 
Germany, and Mr. Montgomery has full right to make merry 
(though he does it moult tristement) with Schlosser’s blunders 
about Steele’s ‘+ Christian Hero.” In the History of the 
Eighteenth Century Schlosser says of Steele that he began his 
literary career ‘‘with a poem, the ‘Christian Hero,’ which 
justified no great expectations. This poem could have little 
nature or soul in it, because the contents stood in a most sur- 
prising contradiction with Steele’s scandalous and dissolute course 
of life.” We may fairly conclude that Schlosser had not even seen 
the treatise which he thus versifies, and the blunder confirms 
what Mr. William Howitt says in his German Experiences of the 
recklessness of the German historian. 
England in the Eighteenth Century,” Mr. Howitt says, “* was, to my 
positive knowledge, written without ever reading the works of the 
authors on whom it most confidently pronounces judgment.” 
Probably Professor Schlosser constructed English literature out 
of the depths of his moral consciousness. 

Thackeray's picture of Steele is pronounced a caricature, a sort 


“The Literary History of 





of Captain Costigan, by Mr. Montgomery. From this view we 
entirely dissent. There are passages enough in Steele's letters to 
bear out the justice of the portraiture, and Thackeray had an 
object in thus dwelling on the weakness of his favourite. To him 
and to many of his hearers genius was made perfect by weakness. 
The self-contained, unbending strength of some great men made 
them almost repugnant to him, and what he sought for as a link 
between greatness and humanity was the one touch of nature. In 
this respect he was diametrically opposed to Macaulay. ‘The one 
desired the highest development of human strength, the other the 
greatest amount of human feeling. Macaulay looked to Milton 
and Addison, Thackeray preferred Shakespeare and Steele. ‘The 
passage in which Thackeray speaks of his longing to run 
errands for Shakespeare may be placed side by side with that 
in which Macaulay describes the breathless silence in which 
he would listen to Milton's slightest word, the passionate 
veneration with which he would kneel to kiss and weep on 
Milton’s hand, and the eagerness with which he would read 
Homer to him, or take down the immortal accents that flowed 
from his lips. But then Macaulay adds that Milton's character 
had stood the closest scrutiny and the severest tests, had been 
tried in the furnace and weighed in the balance, had been declared 
sterling by the general conseut of mankind, and was visibly 
stamped with the image and superscription of the Most High. 
No such words as these are appliel by Thackeray to Shakespeare. 
Ife knew too well that we may prize such men, but that we do not 
often love them. And this was the secret of his ‘ caricature" of 
Steele. Mr. Montgomery complains that he treats Addison with 
very ‘different consideration.” It is strange that this very thing 
did not enlighten him about Thackeray's design. Thackeray 
wanted us to know something of Addison, to respect him, perhaps 
to admire him. Ie wanted us to love Steele. 


“Tt is needless to trace any elaborate character of Steele after the 
foregoing details, in which itis sufficiently pourtrayed. But it may bo 
proper to glance at the salient points in the scattered materials, One 
obvious characteristic which influenced his destiny at every stago of 
life, was his ardent and impetuous feelings, which, though united with 
good judgment, sometimes got the mastery, and had the effect of 
producing an exaggerated estimate of the immediate object of pursuit 
and giving additional ae an aim once adopted. We see this 
exemplified in his first rash plffhge into life as a Guardsman, and his 
equally precipitate and imprudent dash into politics. With tho 
exception of his besetting infirmity of extravagance and want of atten- 
tion to economy, for which there is little to be said, and his undue in- 
dulgence in convivial pleasures, he was exemplary in all the relations of 
life. His frank, engaging demeanour, the sweetness of his temper, the 
warmth of bis affections, his eminent good nature, amiability, and 
generous qualities, made him generally beloved; whilst the additional 
attractions of his wit and humour made him courted in society, with 
the drawback unfortunately of leading to excesses at convivial meet- 
ings, of which they wore the chief charm. In extenuation of this 
error, however, it is but just that the habits of those times should be 
borne in mind. He was an affectionate and tender husband almost to 
weakness, an indulgent and fond parent, a warm friend, a delightful 
companion, a firm and enlightened patriot. . His religious impres- 
sions were strong, and formed the consolation of his closing years; and 
in all his writings he was the warm friend of virtue, which he drew in 
such charming colours as to make universally attractive. He was a 
friend to all the friendless, and in his general benevolence bounded only 
by his limited means. But his desires and intentions in all tho affairs 
of life were marred by his unfortunate want of prudence, which left as 
great a disparity between his aspirations and his acts almost as in the 
caso of Hamlet. His debts, which amounted to the comparatively 
trifling sum, as it would be considered in mercantile transactions, of 
4,000, and a considerable portion of which was no doubt thé result of 
the unprincipled conduct by which for several years he was deprived 
of what he justly considered a certain income, were fully liquidated 
before his death by the assignment he made of his property for the 
benefit of his creditors, leaving a considerable balance (about 1,400/.) to 
his credit.” 


These are the words in which Mr. Montgomery sums up his 
estimate of Steele, and we cannot see that Thackeray’s dramatic 
presentment does more than give life to them. 

The literary Bohemian is sufficiently pourtrayed in the letters 
printed by Mr. Montgomery. Many of these letters are complete 
pictures of Steele, others supply the little touches which are so 
valuable to a biographer. But the present biographer leaves us 
to make what use we like of them. In his preface he tells us that 
their interest will be immensely enhanced by being incorporated 
with the life; that a mass of such hastily penned notes could 
scarcely be deemed interesting without any intervening commen- 
tary, but “scattered over a biography, like a spice they tend to 
give it a flavour.” Accordingly he writes first a bit of life and 
then prints a string of letters, and imagines this is incorporating 
the one with the other. So far from it, the mass of trivial notes, 
which have the same honours as the most interesting letters, will 
make the impatient reader skip the whole. Of the 460 numbers 
we should be tired by counting up those which merely state that 
the writer cannot come home to dinner, or that he will not write 
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more than a line beeause he is too tone or that he will not come 
home till five o'clock, or till eleven o’clock, or that he was going 
home two hours ago, but was stopped by some one. There are many 
other notes that have not even this amount of interest, but surely 
the biographer might have given us the pith of five-sixths of them. 
If he hal read them carefully he must have seen signs enough of 
improvidence and revelry, though if he had really incorporated 
these in his text th » Captain Costigan simile might have recoiled 
upon him. Such entries as, ‘*I am very sick with too much 
wine last night ” ‘*T am come from a committee where I have 
been chairman, and drank too much; I have the headache ;” 
‘+ We had not when you left us an inch of candle, a pound of coal, 
or a bit of meat in the house, but we do not want now ;” are sig- 
nificant enough. One time Steele tells his wife that nothing 
troubles him sorely but the affront that insufferable brute has put 
apon her. Another time he writes for clean linen, being very dirty 
with running about; and when expelled from Parliament he signs 
himself to his wife “‘ your reprehended spouse.” It is a pity that 
such pleasant characteristic touches should be lost sight of in the 


allowe 1 its du2 weight in any consideration of Steele's character :— 


“ Lerrar COCXXXYV. To Lapy Sreene. 
* June 21, 1717. 
“Dear Prus,—tf have yours of the 17th, and am beholden to you that 
you will be persuaded to dress when I am with you. As for my share 
about the brats, Gillmore’s affair goes on so happily that I am in no 
manner of doubt but I shall be able to do amply for them. I like your 
expression about immortality, and know our happiness in next life will 
depend very much upon our ‘behaviour to each other in this. We may 
promote or interrupt each other on the way thither by our conduct; 
and, as I do not now doubt your part to me, so I hope you will not mine 
to you. As for my vivacilies, they are changed into, changed into, 
changed into cheerful endeavours for my family. I never can, I own at 
the same time, be what they call thoroughly frugal; but my expense 
shall be at home, in a plentiful supply of all things for you and the 
brats, with regard to pleasures as well as necessaries. Mr. Hoadly, the 
Bishop of Bangor, has, in the sermon for which he is so ill-treated, done 
like an Ms ystle, aud asserted the true dominion established by our 
blessed Saviour.—I am, dear Prue, your most affectionate, obliged, obe- 
dient hx isband, Rich. STEELE.” 








We need not say that we are grateful to Mr. Montgomery for 
his comparison of the Tut/er with the present Spectator. Unfortu- 
nately we cannot emulate Steele’s Food- nature when we are com- 
pelled to sit in judgment on his incompetent biographer. 





HEAT.* 

Ir isa common saying that truth is stranger than fiction, but it 
is seldom realized that the gg of the saying is generally 
least felt where it most applies. The wildest trick of the wildest 
conjuror sinks into nothing when we think of the great trick of 
nature by which bodies of inconceivable magnitude moving (some 
certainly,—probably all) at inconceivable rates and in inconceiv- 
able orbits, are made to look to the human eye as if they were 
stationary spangles in a bounded, fixed, and solid setting. ‘To make 
the trick even more complete, these stationary spangles, which 
We can never at any one moment see to be moving, are yet always 
shifting their places, and never in exactly the same place for two 
moments together. Yet this portentous hoax—for it comes under 
the most exact definition of a hoax—is hardly ever, perhaps never, 
realized half as vividly as the commonest trick of the vulgarest 
conjuror. In the same way nature might be described from 
beginning to end as nothing but a series of tricks intended to 
beguile and elude human perception. Nothing is what it seems. 
Of course the astronomical trick and puzzle must always remain 
for its apparent magnitude and grandeur the king and monarch of 
natural tricks. But as we descend the scale there are others little 
less astounding, and one is that which Professor ‘Tyndal has so 
admirably unravelled, of the relation between heat and motion, 
and the myriad ways in which they pass into one another. 
Curious, too, it is, looking at the subject from a different though 
similar point of view, to find how the exactness of science, ap- 
parently so remote from poetry, has yet given birth to a poetry of 
its own. Still it must be admitted that, as Professor Tyndal himself 
hints in a passage we shall quote presently, that it is a bewilder- 
ing poetry—not a pleasing, but a hard, and garish, a crushing 
and disturbing poetry, which is to the poetry of human love and 
hope too much what the poetry of the dissecting-room and the 
revelations of anatomy are to the eradle and the hearth. The 
contemplation of one excludes the other, and it requires ‘a cer- 
tain force of character” to harmonize the two. 

Starting from the apparently paradoxical but now axiomatic 





* Heat Considered as a Mode of Motion. By John Tyndal, F.R.S., &c., Professor 
of Natural Puilosophy in the Royal Institution aud in the "Royal School of Mines. 
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truth “that heat is motion and motion heat, we pass from the 
burning of a candle to the incandescence of the sun, and froma 
ray of light to the budding of a rose by comparatively casy transj- 
tions, and the travellers who told with wondering delight how g 
savage would kindle a fire by rubbing two sticks together, little 
guessed that the operation they recorded was the simplest: illus. 
tration of a law pervading every apparent phenomenon of which 
we are conscious. Some great men, it is true, anticipated the 
—— theories of heat, but it is only within the last twenty 
vars that the subject has assumed that development which ep. 
titles Professor Tyndal to say that the connection of heat with the 
general energies of the universe is such, that if we master it per. 
fectly we master all. And nothing perhaps better illustrates the 
general tendency of recent science, both in this and other subjects, 
than the gradual abandonment of the muterial theory of heat for the 
dynamic theory. ‘The material theory supposes heat to be a kind 
of matter—a subtle fluid stored up in the inter-atomie spaces of 
bodies. Hence the corollary of the greater capacity or power of 
stowage in one body for heat over another. ‘Thus the capacity or 
stowage of water for this subtle fluid, or caloric, was supposed to 
be thirty times greater than the stowage of mercury for calorie, 
because it requires thirty times more heat to raise the temperature 
of water a given number of degrees, than what is required to pro- 
duce the same effect on a pound of mercury. So far the theory 
seemed to square with the facts very nicely, and to solve many 
‘* Why,” for instance, ‘‘ does lead when compressed 
Answer, ‘*‘ Because uncompressed lead has a 
larger stowage for caloric. Squeeze the lead, and you diminish the 
stowage—the caloric must out—argal.” But this theory, very neat 
so far, compelled its advocates to go a step further, and to deny 
the possibility of generating new heat. You.cannot, they said, call 
new heat into existence, you may pinch it out here and store it up 
there, or you may drive it out, as Professor Tyndal picturesquely 
says, into the open light of day, but the quantity of heat in the uni- 
verse, said they, is a fixed quantity, from which you can neither add 
nor take away. ‘This corollary exploded the theory. Sir Humphrey 
Davy generated new heat by rubbing two pieces of ice together, 
In order to understand the full significance of his experiment, 
it is necessary to remember that ice is solid water, and that the 
solid has only half the capacity for heat possessed by the liquid. 
If, then, no new heat could be generatel by the friction of ice, 
liquefaction could not possibly ensue, for the ice, ** syuzez2” it to 
the utmost, could only give up what it had, and what it had was 
ex hypothesi only half the quantity of caloric requirel by the 
water. Liquefaction in this case conclusively demonstrated a 
generation of heat, and it was regarded as the first experiment 
really proving that heat is not material, but dynamical. 
The dynamical theory stated in simple language is, that 
heat is a motion of the ultimate particles of matter. This 
view was held by Bacon. Locke, Mr. Tyndal tells us, said, 
very happily, that ‘“‘ Heat is a very brisk agitation of the in- 
sensible parts of the object, which produces in us that sen- 
sation from whence we denominate the object hot; so what 
in our sensation is heat in the object is nothing but motion.” 
How brisk, we may illustrate incidentally by the fact that the 
waves of a ray of red light, for instance, become apparent to 
the eye only by striking the retina four hundred and seventy- 
four million, four hundred and thirty-nine thousand, six hundred 
and eighty million times in one second. Call it, if you please, for 
conception’s sake, five hundred million million times in one tick of 
the clock, which is very brisk motion indeed. Now radiant heat 
and light obey the same laws. Like rays of light, rays of heat 
proceed in straight lines, and follow the same rule of incidence and 
reflection both on plane and on curved surfaces, and the ‘“ diather- 
mancy ” of bodies obeys laws similar to the general laws of trans- 
parency. In fact every luminous ray is also a calorific ray, and 
a calorific ray which is not also luminous is a ray whose length 
of wave exceeds the length requisite to produce the impression of 
light. The difference objectively is a difference in degree, not 
kind. Subjectively the difference is one of kind, not degree 
merely. The science of light is therefore only a small and special 
branch of the more general science of heat, while the science of 
heat might in certain aspects be looked upon as a branch of the 
still more general science of motion. The dynamical theory of 
heat is thus the general of which the undulatory theory of light 
is the particular. According to the dynamical theory of heat, as 
it is now generally accepted, heat is the molecular motion of any 
body in se. This molecular motion is supposed to communicate 
its vibrations or pulsations to an infinitely elastic substance 
pervading space. “ Here,” says Professor Tyndal, ‘ your 
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difference between great and small: it is just as easy, as an intel- | This means that part of the force applied goes to push asunder, 


jectual act, to picture a vibrating atom-as to picture a vibrating 
eannon-ball ; and there is no more difficulty in conceiving this 
ether, as it is called, which fills space, than in imagining all space 
filled with jelly. You must, then, imagine the atoms vibrating, 
and their vibrations you must figure as communicated to the 
ether in which they swing, being propagated through it iv waves ; 
these waves enter the pupil, cross the ball, and break upon the 
retina, at the back of the eye. The act, remember, is as real, and 
as truly mechanical, as the breaking of sea waves upon the 
shore. ‘The motion of the ether is communicated to the retina, 
transmitted thence along the optic nerve to the brain, and there 
announces itself to consciousness as light.” The experiments by 
which Professor T'yndal ocularly demonstrates that when an in- 
candescent body is allowed to cool until the luminous rays pass 
into obscure rays, in other words, the radiation continues, but 
the number of vibrations falls below what is necessary to pro- 
duce a sense of light as well as of heat, and so the rays are no 
longer seen, is extremely clear and interesting, but we must refer 
our readers for them to the book itself. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the “ infinitely elastic ether” is only hypothetical, and the 
dynamical undulation and molecular motion of bodies only a theory. 
On the other hand, both the hypothesis and the theory have been 
discussed ever since 11:2 days of Newton, have finally rallied round 
them all the first men of science of the age, and rest upon so 
yast and varied a foundation of analogy, experiment, and close 
reasoning, that they may be accepted as not less firmly estab- 
lished than any other branch of mixed science. It must be re- 
membered that the way in which the undulatory theory of light 
and heat is connected with the sense of colour in the mind 
remains untouched in the opinion of the pure psychologist. ‘The 
materialist may contend that in the undulatory theory, as now 
backed by experiment and analogy, he sees the beginning of the 
end in the controversy respecting the nature of the perception of 
colour. It only remains, he thinks, to study the physiological part 
of the phenomena of light, taking them up at the point where the 
luminous tide breaks upon the retina, and begins its journey inland 
up towards the central regions of the brain, and to follow them there. 
When we have gone thus far scientifically, we shall, he thinks, know 
all about it. The psychologist, on the contrary, derides the hope 
of being able to extract the separate entity ‘“‘ colour” out of any 
series of phenomena. These, he contends, are only constant acces- 
sories and scientific labels, whereby that entity may be ticketed off 
and scientifically recognized, but not itself unravelled. ‘This ap- 
pears to be the view of Professor 'Tyndal himself, who, while in 
common with the material school rejecting the idea of “ vital 
force,” yet intimates, as far as we understand him, that the 
ultimate mental phenomena of colour, e¢ similia, will remain a 
sealed book to man for ever. 

To follow Professor Tyndal through all the windings of his 
vast and beautiful subject would be impossible. But the 
convertibility of heat and motion can be exemplified in count- 
less ways. For instance, we all know that friction begets 
heat and expansion, and that if we stop the friction the heat 
and expansion subside. This, according to the theory, seems 
to mean that by the vibration caused by friction we add 
and can add indefinitely to the molecular vibration of the thing 
rubbed and to the molecular repulsion of the particles, and 
as that vibration increases the object grows hotter and hotter, its 
molecular motion being greater. When the friction ceases these 
molecular vibrations in the object having been artificially raised to 
@ point in excess of the cireumambient medium, are returned upon 
that medium until the excess is spent, and the equilibrium between 
the vibrations of the medium and the object are restored. Of 
course in the act of friction foree is expended, and that 
force itself is in fact a transformation of heat. And reasoning 
back step by step we are driven to the conclusion that this 
heat, again, was itself simply the “ primitive force” in another 
form. ‘Thus, although it is true that new heat can be gene- 
rated, it can be so only by the transformation or transference 
of primeval motion or foree. And here we open in full 
view upon the convertibility and indestructibility of force, of 
which we will only give one of Professor Tyndal’s illustrations. 
** Suppose a train to approach a station, say at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour, and a break to be applied; smoke and sparks issue 
from the wheel on which it presses. ‘The train is brought to rest. 
How? Simply by converting the entire moving force which it 
possessed at the moment the break was applied into heat.” It must 
be observed, however, that in the application of heat by whatever 
means toa body, two distinct kinds of work are performed. First, 
in altering the capacity of the body; second, in making it hotter. 








or otherwise disturb, the particles in their molecular arrangement, 
and part to create the additional molecular movement which in 
its communicated vibrations is expressed to our sensation as 
heat. Few phenomena are more puzzling to grasp than that 
of combustion. Yet it is very simple upon the dynamical or 
vibratory theory. We have said that incandescence is only 
another word for that amount of vibration which when ap- 
plied to the eye produces the sense of light. Combustion accord- 
ing to the dynamical theory arises when the molecular clash 
between the atoms of different bodies raises the vibration to the 
point of creating that sense of light. ‘Thus if steel filings are 
scattered in a flame, starlike scintillations announce the clash and 
as it were bombardment of the atoms of steel by the atoms of 
oxygen, for which the heated sieel has an affinity. There is a 
weird poetry in the conception which makes this minute bombard- 
ment of atoms only a miniature of the bombardment of the sun by 
minor planets crashing into its surface, whereby Jit is believed, 
according to the meteoric theory, the heat and incandescence of 
the sun may be sustained. 

The way in which by small, almost indefinite, steps, science 
rises to the consideration of the most colossal problems, until the 
seen is swallowed up in the unseen, is apt at first to produce a 
certain sense of intellectual alarm and discomfort,—one of the 
least pleasant effects of science upon the uninitiated. The dis- 
section of the universe has its own vague horrors, no less than the 
dissection of the body. When every change, organic and inor- 
ganic, in our globe is realized as being due to heat, and that heat de- 
rived from the sun, yet no more than an infinitely small fraction 
of the sun’s radiation ; when it is added that the heat given out by 
the sun per hour is equal to that which would be produced by the 
combustion of a layer of solid coal ten feet thick entirely sur- 
rounding the sun, and the heat emitted in a year is equal to that 
which would be produced by the combustion of a layer of solid 
coal seventeen miles in thickness, covering the entire surface of the 
sun; when we are further told that if the sun were a solid block of 
coal it would be consume in oxygen in five thousand years by 
combustion, or if simply incandescent, would, at the present rate 
of the emission of heat, cool down 15,000 deg. Fahr. in five thou- 
sand years, and we then ask ourselves how the heat and light of 
the sun can be maintained through ages, which to human appre- 
hension are as eternity itself, we are apt to feel as if thought were 
expatriated from comfort for ever, and human feeling an idle and 
insignificant mockery. Some such phase and agony of iutel- 
lectual expatriation may have affected the mind of the great 
Pascal, in whom the scientific nature seemed to live in a long 
conflict side by side with the yearning after faith and moral 
supremacy, when he cried, ‘If the universe were to conspire to 
crush me, I should be greater than the universe, for I should know 
that I was crushed, and crushed by brute force.” 

We have lingered as long as we could over this most beautiful 
but, paradoxical though it may sound, most truly harrowing book. 
Mr. ‘Tyndal’s treatise on heat is likely to live side by side with Sir 
John Herschel’s famous work on astronomy as one of the classics 
of science. It is impossible to over-estimate the value of such 
works in sowing the seed and hastening the harvest of further dis- 
gpvery, and the peculiar combination of qualities required in order 
to be at once popular without triviality, and accurate without 
being unintelligible, is perhaps one of the rarest gifts vouchsafed 
to an author. Mr. Tyndal is not only a most exact and original 
philosopher, he is a consummate artist in the arrangement of his 
materials. It would be difficult to find a grander climax to any 
book, -looked at as an artistic whole, than the concluding passage 
of his treatise, which we need make no apology for quoting entire. 
After saying that “‘when we have exhausted physics,” and 
‘reached its very rim,” the real mystery of thought “ looms, and 
will ever loom—ever beyond the bourne of man’s intellect,” justi- 
fying the lines,— 

“We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep,” 
—he proceeds, “ Still, presented rightly to the mind, the discoveries 
and generalizations of modern science constitute a poem more sub- 
lime than has ever yet been addressed to the imagination. The 
natural philosopher of to-day may dwell amid conceptions which 
beggar those of Milton. So great and grand are they, that in the 
contemplation of them a certain force of character is requisite to 
preserve us from bewilderment. Look at the integrated energies of 
our world,—the stored power of our coal-fields, our winds and 
rivers, our fleets, armies, and guns.. What are they? They are 
all generated by a portion of the sun’s energy, which does not 
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amount to one two thousand three hundred millionth of the 
whole. This is the entire fraction of the sun’s force intercepted 
by the earth, and we convert but a small fraction of this frac- 
tion into mechanical energy. Multiplying all our powers by 
millions of millions, we do not reach the sun’s expenditure. And 
still, notwithstanding this enormous drain, in the lapse of human 
history we are unable to detect a diminution of his store. Mea- 
sured by our largest terrestrial standards, such areservoir of power 
is infinite; but it is our privilege to rise above these standards, 
and to regard the sun himself as a speck in infinite extension—a 
mere drop in the universal sea. We analyze the space in which he 
is immersed, and which is the vehicle of his power. We pass to 
other systems and other suns, each pouring forth energy like our 
own, but still without infringements of the law, which reveals 
immutability in the midst of change, which recognizes incessant 
transference or conversion, but neither final gain nor loss. ‘This 
law generalizes the aphorism of Solomon, that there is nothing new 
under the sun, by teaching us to detect everywhere, under its in- 
finite variety of appearances, the same primeval force. ‘To Nature 
nothing can be added; from Nature nothing can be taken away ; 
the sum of her energies is constant, and the utmost man can do 
in the pursuit of physical truth, or in the applications of physical 
knowledge, is to shift the constituents of the never-varying total. 
The law of conservation rigidly excludes both creation and an- 
nihilation. Waves may change to ripples, and ripples to waves— 
magnitude may be substituted for number, and number for mag- 
nitude—asteroids may aggregate to suns, suns may resolve them- 
selves into fore and faune, and flore and faune melt in air— 
the flux of power is eternally the same. It rolls in music through 
the ages, and all terrestrial energy—the manifestations of life as 
well as the display of phenomena—are but modulations.” 

Ife who can read this passage for the first time with undivided 
attention, and not feel his pulse beat quicker under the almost 
cruel and savage grandeur of the picture unfolded before him, 
may lead a ‘little life rounded by a sleep,” but assuredly he at all 
events is not ‘‘made of such stuff as dreams are made of.” 





MR. McLEOD’S MADAGASCAR.* 


Mr. Lyons McLeop tells us that Madagascar has been called 
the Great Britain of Africa. And in that light, as late British 
Consul of Mozambique, it must have occupied in his thoughts 
much the same space, if not in degree, at all events in kind, as 
Great Britain must fill in the thoughts of Russian or German 
Consuls (if there are any) at Boulogne or the Hague. Great is the 
Continent behind them, greater still the country to which they owe 
their allegiance, but the island before them is, even if unseen and 
small by comparison, very present to their mind, and as full of bustle 
and interest comparatively as small things usually are compared 
with great. In comparison with the dulness of Mozambique, 
the stirring events and thrilling politics of Madagascar, though 
fully 100 leagues off, must have been as refreshing to Mr. McLeod 
in the African heat as an invasion of Great Britain or a civil war be- 
tween Queen Victoria and Lord Palmerston would be to the Chinese 
Consul at Dieppe, if that impossible official existed. At first, life 
would be dull enough, very dull, far, far away from the land of 
all early associations, the land in whose lap he who sails from its 
shores leaves the key behind him to all his dearer associations 
and the minute play of his hourly emotions. By degrees, however, 
a mind not given to dreaming would fasten instinctively and by 
analogy upon that which most naturally filled the void. And when 
in Mr. McLeod's volume we read of the ‘‘ Precautions for the Safety 
of the Crown Prince "—*‘ Accession of Prince Rakotond and Im- 
prisonment of Rambosalama ’—‘‘ Embassies from England and 
France” —‘‘ Coronation of the King and Queen ”—* Treaties of 
Commerce and Friendship”—‘* Radama II. abandons himself to 
Drunkenness and Debauchery "—we feel that in these truly stir- 
ring events, not to mention the awful climax of ‘The Machina- 
tions of the Idol Party and proposed Massacre of the Christians, 
the Revolution of 1863, and the Accession of Queen Rabodo ” 
(where is the accent on this lovely name?) Mr. McLeod must 
have found some compensation for the loss of home gossip, and 
some consolation for the absence of home politics. 

The way in which my Uncle Toby was gradually drawn into 
and finally absorbed in the study of mathematics and fortification 
illustrates the general rule according to which we all finally, if we 
do not die, get absorbed in anything that is only properly thrust 
upon us. Wise men get reconciled to fools, and fools to wise 
men, and countries to home secretaries and to one another, 





* Madagascar and its Peopl2. By Lyons Mcleod, Esq., F.P,G.S., late British 
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and newspapers to the gooseberry season and the virtuous 
mediocrity of mankind during that season, in a manner which 
is only to be explained by the adaptability under compulsion 
of human nature to any order of things. And the inte- 
rest with which Mr. McLeod recounts the history of Mada- 
gascar, and the happy effects which resulted in the great “ Mada- 
gascar question,” when Lord Clarendon ‘“ threw the weight of 
his influence in favour of the people of that island,” must surely 
be an illustration of the rule. Like my Uncle Toby, too, he found 
that a knowledge of the past was necessary to a knowledge of the 
present. So he plunged into the history of Madagascar. Into the 
details of that history we humbly ask leave not to follow Mr. McLeod 
until we go to Mozambique. ‘The political kernel of the whole is 
that the enlightened Emperor of the French, in conjunction with the 
still more enlightened Earl of Clarendon, did a most enlightened 
thing when in conjunction they arranged a convention recognizing 
the independence of Madagascar, thereby throwing open the ports 
of that island to the civilization of commerce. Furthermore, that 
the reign of Radama the Great constitutes an epoch in the history 
of Madagascar too striking ever to be lost sight of—a reign 
important as regards the alliance of Madagascar with Great 
Britain, the suppression of the slave trade, the adoption of a gene- 
ral system of education, the introduction of Christianity into the 
very heart of the country, the subjugation of nearly the whole 
island, the formation of a large native army on the European molel, 
the reduction of the language to considerable form and order, the 
establishment of a printing press at the capital, and the diffusion 
of numerous branches of artand science. A tolerably long and im- 
posing list. But we are told that this great King was little in- 
structed in the principles of good government, that he did not seek 
the stability of his throne in the prosperity of his subjects, ant 
that he sucked their blood to feed his military dreams of personal 
aggrandizement—a considerable set-off against the grandeurs 
of that reign. 

But the climax of Malagasy history is the glorious 12th of May, 
1863, which is to Madagascar what the glorious 19th of June, 
1215, is to England. ‘“ Every nation,” cries the enthusiastic ex- 
Consul, ‘‘ destined to independence and greatness must have its 
struggle for liberty, and while Englishmen remember Friday, the 
19th of June, 1215, when on the field of Runnymede the nobles 
and commons secured their Magna Charta, Madagascar will have 
enrolled in its history that constitution which her nobles and heads 
of the people obtained from Queen Rabodo on Tuesday, 12th of May, 
1863.” Such being the case, it behoves all who do not care to be 
thought ignorant concerning the nature of an event which, in the 
paulopost futurity, will prove to have been the harbinger of such 
great things (no less in fact than the constitutional dawn of the 
‘Great Britain of Africa”), it behoves‘them to acquaint them- 
selves with the Magna Charta of Madagascar. Radama IL., then, 
a veritable Malagasy John, having, like his prototype, our own 
John, abandoned himself to drunkenness and debauchery, and 
having, in his discussion with the nobles, declared that ‘“ he 
alone was sovereign, his word alone was law, his person sacred, 
he supernaturally protected, and that he would punish severely 
the opposers of his will,” was put out of the way, he and his 
advisers, by the nobles the next morning. All the efforts of the 
Queen to save her husband, though unavailing, did not, however, 
prevent the nobles from rallying round her, and the constitution 
and Magna Charta of Madagascar, as agreed to between Queen 
Rabodo, the nobles, and heads of the people, runs thus : — 


‘¢ The word of the Sovereign alone is not to be law, but the 
nobles and heads of the people, with the Sovereign, are to make 
the laws. 

‘+ Perfect liberty and protection is guaranteed to all foreigners 
who are obedient to the laws of the country. 

‘Friendly relations are to be maintained with all other 
nations. 

‘“ Duties are to be levied, but commerce and civilization are to 
be encouraged.” 

‘Protection and liberty to worship, teach, and promote exten- 
sion of Christianity are secured to the native Christians, and the 
same protection and liberty are guaranteed to those who are not 
Christians. 

‘* Domestic slavery is not abolished, but masters are at liberty 
to give freedom to their slaves, or to sell them to others. 

‘* No person is to be put to death for any offence by the word of 
the Sovereign alone, and no one is to be sentenced to death till 
twelve men have declared such person to be guilty of the crime to 
which the law awards punishment of death.” 


A climax this, upon which Mr. Lyons McLeod observes witl: 
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emotion that ‘It is impossible to examine the above basis of a con- 
stitution without being reminded of the Sovereign, the Lords, the 
Commons of the British Constitution ; and the twelve men forcibly 
remind one of trial by jury in happy England.” Happy England! 
‘There is an unconscious pathos about that gentle word *‘ happy.” 
And no doubt, looking at it all the way from Mozambique, happy 
js the land in which every man’s liberties are fenced in by twelve 
men loyaland true. Wein England, though happy, look upon the 
twelve men in a rather more scurvy sort of way, and grumble at 
them quite as often as we extol. ‘There is an interesting 
chapter on the claims of France to Madagascar, in which Mr. 
McLeod argues that her only lawful claim to the sovereignty of 
any portion of Madagascar is through Great Britain, ‘to whom 
any rights acquired by French possession were ceded by conquest, 

Iu other words, France has no 


ratifiel by sadsequent treaties.” 
The claims which England had 


elaims to Madagascar whatever. 
acquired were given up to suppress the slave trade—a voluntary 
affering on the altar of humanitpby a nation that prefers honour t 
advantage which no Englishman will ever regret,—which may be 
true, but is certainly complacent. 

If from politics we turn to the local and physical aspects of 
Madazasear and the habits of the Malagasy, we get little insight 
into them from Mr. McLeod's book. ‘The voleanic appearance of 
Madagascar, the immense natural fortresses formed apparently in 
the eraters of extinct voleanoes, the truncated tabular form of the 
numerous hills throughout the country, surrounded by deep 
ravines and resembling German legendary forts, the vast chain 
of mountains traversing the length of the island from north 
to south, and running out on all sides into fianks and spurs 
covered with magnificent forests, abounding in timber adapted for 
shipbuilding, ‘le fuux giac, bois de natte, Yazigne, le saccoa, le 
copalier, red takamaka, and colofane, ninety feet in length,”—all 
this gives a tolerable though still vague idea of the general aspect of 
the island. The description of the natural fortress of Ambatouz. how- 
ever, is worth quoting :-—‘‘ This fortress is doubtless the crater of an 
extinct voleano. Its interior consists of a most fertile and beauti- 
fully diversified valley, which is on a level with the neighbouring 
plains, and is watered by many rivulets. ‘This valley is surrounded 
on all sides by stupendous an inaccessible peaks, forming a 
natural rampart, which has been found at all times a barrier to 
invasion. <A difficult pass gives entrance to the interior, while a 
natural and tortuous tunnel, which can only be explored by torches, 
and requires half an hour to pass through it, leaves a way for the 
besiege] to escape in the event of the pass being forced and the 
garrison overpowered. The pass is only known to a few, while 
the outer entrance of the subterraneaa approach is masked by a 
native village, from which safety may be obtained by retiring into 
the interior.” This is no doubt salient and distinctive enough. 
But Mr. McLeod, though he cannot help seeing such a big thing, 
and saying what he sees when he sees it, does not in general catch, 
at all events does not convey, those peculiarities which distinguish 
any one island from any other. After reading his book Mada- 
gascar remains much the same abstraction in one’s mind as before. 
But then on the commercial capabilities of Madagascar,—on its 
boundless timber, fertile plains, innumerable rivers, astonishing 
harbours, Mr. McLeod is as eloquent as the busiest naval quid- 
aune, and so inflamed is his mind by the extraordinarily good 
things of the island, that out of the abundance of his heart he 
actually lets fall a very pretty little half-soliloquizing opinion as to 
what would be the best route by which to take possession of them 
ell. Oh! Mr. McLeod, take care Mr. J. Bright doesn’t catch 
you. But if he does, tell him what admirable service you ren- 
dered this country in the suppression of the slave trade, and 
perhaps he may forgive you the sin of territorial concupiscence, 
so inexpressibly odious to every right-minded politician. 


THIERRY'S NOUVEAUX RECITS DE 
L’HISTOIRE ROMAINE.* 

Jr the thanks of mankind are due to historians whose mind, like 
(iibbon’s, Guizot’s, or Mominsen’s, is able to grasp a great subject 
and follow it up through the ages, making, as it were, their own 
a whole vast tract of the past life of the human race, they are only 
less so to those who, confining themselves within briefer limits as 
to time, take a particular epoch for especial field of study, and 
gradually reproduce for us all the various aspects of its individual 
life. Such appears to have been of late years the course adopted 
by M. Amédée Thierry, although the list of his historical works 
includes some, such as his two on the History of Gaul, or his Tableau 
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ky Nouveaur Récits de UHistoire Romaine aux Quatriéme et Cinguiéme Sié les. Par 
M. Amé .ée Thierry, Sénateur et Membre ce s"Institut. Paris: Didier et Cie. 1855. 





de [Empire Romain, which spread over more extended periods 
of time. Yet all three works fit in remarkably with the task which 
he seems now to have settled down to,—of exhibiting to us in full 
detail those two seemingly dark centuries, the fourth and fifth of 
our era, full of ruins, and yet really instinct with life, whose very 
death-groans are, as it were, but the cries of a birth-travail. The 
Histoire des Gaulois, followed by the Histoire de la Gaule sous ( Ad- 
ministration Romaine, forms a monograph which unrolls before us 
the full development of the greatest of Western countries, under 
what may be called the older barbarism of the pre Roman period, 
under Roman civilization, and amidst the flood of the later bar- 
barians. ‘The Tubleau de 0 Empire Romain, one of the most sub- 
stantial historical works of contemporary literature, and from which 
the Imperial Life of Cesar seems to have borrowed all its ideas, 
to exaggerate or distort them according to preconceived Cresarian 
theory,—sets before us in turn the development of the Roman 
imperial polity from a central point of view; so that by the time 
we hive read these three works we know the later Roman world in 
all its brealth, from centre to circumference. Then come the 
group of works which specially show forth to us the breaking up 
of that world, —it would seem at first sight into dead fragments, 
into almost impalpable powder,—and yet in reality into masses of 
living matter, loose, shapeless, semi-fluid at first, like those 
creatures which lie at the very outskirts of animated nature, yet 
with tendencies of their own to form and organization, and out of 
which are gradually to be developed the politics of the modern 
world. ‘To this group belong the Récits de [Histoire Romaine au 
Cinguiime Siecle, the Nouveaux Recits now under notice, the 
further series of the same now publishing (like the two former 
ones) in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and lastly,—although this 
work in turn projects over into far more modern times,—the 
author's masterpiece, his //istoire d’Attila, de ses Fils et de ses Suc- 
cesseurs. It is difficult to believe, until one has read these works, 
how deep an interest attaches itself to this gloomy period of the 
world’s life, when exhibited to us by one who thoroughly 
understands it, and who is able to bring it out in its reality. 

The volume before us deals mainly with that phase of the 
history of the Roman Empire when the Sovereign falls into the 
background of the political picture, and, as in modern times, 
the foreground is occupied by the minister. About three-fourths 
of the volume are devoted to the three leading ministers of the 
end of the fourth and beginning of the fifth centuries, Rufinus 
and Eutropius in the East, Stilicho in the West, the remainder 
being mainly taken up with that great event which really domi- 
nates the century—the siege and sack of Rome by Alaric (411). 
For there can be no greater mistake than to suppose that the 
turning-points of history are the deaths of individual men, how- 
ever great. Even the bloodiest battles take less hold of the minds 
of mankind than those material triumphs which consist of the 
seizure, the sack, the destruction of some city or stronghold which 
has been the centre or seeming Palladium of a nation’s life. The 
destruction of Jerusalem by ‘Titus is the true apogee of power of 
imperial Rome, as well as the dividing line of the history of the 
Christian Church. The sack of Rome by Alaric is the real death- 
blow to the Roman Empire, the destruction of the prestige of the 
Roman name, the announcement to the whole world that the 
barbarians of the North have triumphed. The taking of Jeru- 
salem by the Crusaders is the real constitution of a Christendom. 
The taking of Constantinople by Mohammed II. marks, on the 
contrary, the downfall of that very idea of a Christendom as a 
political entity, the substitution for it of that international 
policy of modern times which may be swayed by, but is no 
longer contained in, Christianity. Or, again, to come to more 
modern times and to special instances, the real overthrow of 
royalty in France is not the execution of Louis XVI, but the 
taking of the Bastille ; the real destruction of the First Empire 
was not on the field of Waterloo, but in the occupation of Paris 
by the allies; just as the occupation of Richmond, not the defeat 
or surrender of Lee, has been within the present year the true 
overthrow of the Southern Confederacy. Events like these may 
often be logically but mere results,—terms in a fixed series, easy 
fruits of a victory already won. Yet they are in fact the palpable 
embodiments of a triumph, which would be incomplete and even 
doubtful without them; they sink deep into the minds of the 
masses by the weight of material evidence which they carry with 
them. Man dies and disappears, but the ruined stones of a city, 
its spoils carried away into distant lands, speak for themselves for 
many generations. 

Speaking indeed broadly, it may be said that the fall of Rome 
is the subject of the whole of M. Thierry’s Nouveaux Recits, as 
the extinction of the Western Roman Empire was that of the 
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earlier volume of Recits, and it is probable that a more careful 
study of the period is precisely that which has led the writer him- 
self back to the earlier event, as being immeasurably the more im- 


can novel, when I can get a much better one from England 
for nothing?” Thus no one has a greater interest than the native 
writer in getting the Legislature to enact some stringent law of 


portant of the two, although in fact often overlooked beside the | copyright, and it is much to be regretted that when Mr. Dickens 


other by the distant modern student. For the story of the three 


ministers is in fact but that of the three men whose policy pro- 


tracts or hastens the fall of Rome from within, whilst the story of | There are none of our writers so popula 


is that of 





the Gothic King, so essentially mixed up with theirs 
the man whom they stop or help on his way from withous to that 
great overthrow,—an overthrow, be it observed, not really of his 
own secking. M. Thierry brings out very clearly the fact that 
Alaric was not, like the later Attila, a mere barbaric destroyer ; 
that his ambition was not to extinguish the Roman Empire, but 
to substitute his own power for that of the Caesars, to reconstitute 
a ‘ Romanity "—such is the term of the period—for his own be- 
hoof and that of his people; and the dramatic, the almost poignant 
interest of the narrative lies precisely in the slow drawing on of 
the Gothic King, jn spite of himself, as by an unseen hand, to the 
dread catastrophe. 

M. Thierry’s sympathies are, however, visibly all with Alaric’s 
great rival, Stilicho, whose worst crimes meet with no more con- 
demnation from him than they did from his contemporary pane- 
gyrist, Claudian. It must be admitted that when carefully studied 
few personages in history are more remarkable than this Romanized 
Vandal, who for many years set hiimself across the very course 
and current of the age, dammed back with his genius the flood- 
tide of barbarism, and actually on the eve of the utter overthrow 
of the Roman power shed around it such a sunset glow of world- 
wide glory as seemed to contemporaries almost the dawn of a new 
day. It is but afew weeks since the remains of Richborough 
were described in the Spectator, and it has been thought that the 
last touch of Roman hands may have been bestowed upon Rutu- 
pium at the time when, as commemorated by Claudian, Stilicho 
caused the whole British coast to be fortified against Saxon 
pirates ; whilst indeed, on the other hand, the withdrawal by 
Stilicho from Northern Britain for his campaign in Greece against 
Alaric of the legion which kept out the Picts and Scots was per- 
haps the main blow to the Norman dominion in our island. So 
closely is our own history connected with that of the great Vandal. 

M. Thierry has made in his work a most effective and often 
excellent use of Claudian. Perhaps, however, he will allow a 
critic to observe that he seems rather too apt to take the poet's 
images for actual facts; and again, that in adopting M. 
Trognon’s generally faithful translation of the last great Pagan, he 
has sometimes too easily surrendered his own good judgment. 
A moment's reflection would thus have suggested to him that in 
the passage— 

‘* Armenie vibratis crinibus ale 
Herbida collect facili velamina nodo,” 
translated, ‘* Les escadrons arméniens aux cheveux crépus, aux robes 
couleur @herbe,” &c., there is both a misprint and a probable mis- 
take,—crepu for crépé, curled with an iron, a use of the verb 
vibrare which is established by Virgil ; whilst ‘ herbida velamina” 
would seem to be not grass-green garments, but garments made of 
that cotton for which Armenia remained celebrated till the days 
of Marco Polo,—flowing robes gathered in a loose knot. 





TWO AMERICAN NOVELS.* 
‘THESE two novels are among the most popular which the season 
has produced in America, and they are precisely of that order which 
the publishing system of that country is calculated to produce. 
Any one who enters a bookshop in New York or Philadelphia, and 
inquires for new works by American authors, will be shown a table 
on which are placed about a couple of dozen volumes, all having 
that peculiar look which an experienced book-hunter knows to 
signify ‘* trash,” as plainly as if the word was printed on the out- 
side of the binding. The rest of the booksellers’ shelves are filled 
with reprints of English works, in all sorts of shapes, and printed 
in every kind of style. There is scarcely a novel published in 
England which is not reprinted in the States directly it arrives. 
Tbe quarterly reviews and two of the monthly magazines— 
Blackwood and Fraser—are reproduced from beginning to end, and 
sold at the rate of four dollars for a complete year’s issue. The 
consequence of this plan of trusting wholly to English literature 
is that no encouragement is given to native writers. There 
are probably not six men in America who could obtain a 
fairly remunerative price for anything they wrote. The New 
York publisher will say, ‘‘ Why should I pay for an Ameri- 





* Mary Brandegee. An Autobiography, edited by: Cuyler Pine. New York: 
Carleton. 1865. St. Philip's. New York: Carleton, 1365. 
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was in America and tried to obtain such a law, he did not fall into 
the hands of those who could have accomplished his object for him. 
r in the States as Mr 
Dickens, and few of his American readers would not be rejoiced to 


. hi 270539 UP any: : ; 7 , } 
see hii receive some compensation for the pleasure he has been the 





meaus of affording them. At preseut his books are the property 
of any one who likes to print them, and not a sixpence reaches 


the pocket of the author. One of the most influential men in 
America, who is an enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Dickens, has many 
times said, ‘* Could [ have seen Mr. Dickens while he was here, I 
would have shown him how to accomplish his purpose. As it was, 
he let out too soon that he had come over solely to get a copyright 
law; this hurt the vanity of the people, and it was too late to do 
any good.” ‘This, however, is no xcuse for the condition of the 
book trade, and it certainly does not console the American author, 
who finds that unless he makes a present of his works to the 
‘lish brethren. 





publisher he cannot compete with his En 

In taking up an American novel we have therefore little reason 
to look for anything more than a common-place story toll by a 
very common-place person. The two books before us fulfil that 
moderate expectation, but they will not satisfy any one who requires 
in what he reads even the tolerable ability which is necessary to 
push a novel round the circulating libraries. If Mary Bran- 
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deqee could be assumed to give a fair represcutation of social 
life in America, we should be apt to judge that our friends across 
the Atlantic had pursued money-getting to the neglect of other 
virtues which are thought to be essential in the older civilizations 
of Europe. The mode of life described in this story is in truth 
coarse and repulsive to the last degree, and it is a suggestive cir- 
cumstance that the author appears to have had no suspicion of 
this fact. He, or she, writes as though a faithful account of 
every-day existence was being given to persons who would 
be able to decide upon its merits at once. We cannot, how- 
ever, suppose that in America it is the custom for young ladies 
to make appointments with strange gentlemen who follow them 
in the streets, and to receive the protestations of love of these 
interesting strangers a few days after making their acquaintance. 
This is the mode of action on the part of the young ladies 
to whom the author of Maury Braudegee gives us the advan- 
tage of an introduction. In one instance two girls drive out 
in pursuit of two gentlemen, and follow them for some miles, and 
one of them afterwards takes a ride with her favourite cavalier 
(an entire stranger to her, though a cousin) until near midnight. 
The heroine says of this little adventure, “ Before we came in 
we had arrived at an excellent understanding. Disgusted asT 
felt with all tha world, headed by Mrs. Berkeley, [ would have 
welcomed Satan himself, if coming in a friendly guise. Eve 
thing was so thoroughly amicable that I felt as happy as a queen.’ 
The lady and gentleman kiss at parting, and the former ex- 
presses her feelings on the occasion after this manner :—*‘ I left him 
feeling as though I had found a brother.” Other ladies are 
brought before us in situations quite as interesting as this, with 
The reader is therefore not 
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gentlemen who are xot their cousins. 
surprised when one or two of the gentle creatures go alittle awry, 
and when the mildest consequence of their buoyant spirits is an 
elopement. One of the damsels of the story runs away with a 
man, and is followed by her brother, who thus comes home and 
describes what happened :—* ‘It’s a miserable mortal that she has 
gone with,’ said Jack. ‘Dan flogged him within an inch of his 
life. —* Dan, you're a trump,’ said Mrs. Berkeley, and going up 
to her step-son, she gave him her hand. ‘ Now that you have 
horsewhipped the infernal scoundrel, I can carry my head in the 
clouds.’ ” Be it remarked that it is a laly who makes this speech. 
We may very safely decline to believe that the author does justice 
either to the manners or the morals of his countrywomen. 

St. Philip's is a better story, but what it gains in propriety 
it loses in force and vigour. A dying mother makes her sister 
take a solemn oath that she will never marry, but devote her life 
to the care of the son whom the mother is about to leave. ‘The 
sister takes the oath, although she afterwards speaks of it as ‘‘ an 
act of deep damnation,” and of course she very soon afterwards 
falls in love. We get a glimpse of her at this stage of her life in 
the following description :— 

‘¢She was dressed in white, with a pale green bow of ribbon at her 
throat ; her shoulders, which were beautifully formed and white, 
showed through the transparent muslin of her dress; and her full 
thin sleeves did not hide the roundness and fairness of her arms. 
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Her forehead was low, and her bright auburn hair, showing a| Share and Share Alike. By Mrs. Ellis. (Jackson, Walford, and 


glea 


knot at the back of her well-shaped head.” 


This fair creature is overshadowed by the terrible oath she has 
r lover, a doctor, who has dropped mysteriously 
down upon the village, from no one knows where, tries in vain to 
induce her to reveal the secret cause by her unhappiness. As the 
whom she is to sacrifice herself grows older he becomes a 


taken, and he 


boy for 


m of reddish gold in every wave, was fastened in a heavy | Hodder. )—Mrs. Ellis informs us that the practice of reading aloud to 


gatherings of working people has created a demand for a kind of litera- 
ture of which this little story is an example. It is after considerable 
| experience that she has adopted the allegorical style in its construction, 
| finding that the old-fashioned method of giving appropriate names 
| instead of describing character, is useful in saving time when a good 
deal has to be got into an evening's reading, and does not offend the 
taste of the listeners. In the village situated in the 


of Grambleton, 





. Hy ‘6 eave) we 
ee » dens in vai ~p him under ‘ ‘ 
confirmed rascal, and the doctor tries in vain to keep him unde | parish of Discontent, a number of people, with the symbolical names of 


proper managem 
any one else. 7; 
acknowledgment on the part of the doctor that the boy is his 
son, and that he was the husband of the lady who left the very 
unpleasant charge to her sister. These two—the doctor and the 
deceased wife's sister—find no obstacle to their marriage except 
the son in question, and consequently he is expeditiously killed, 
and the grown-up people are made comfortable. Such is the story 
—as dull and heavy an one as yeed be, with desperate attempts 
here and there to enliven it by bringing in a “ dreadful accident ” 
with all the ingenuity of a cheap reporter. Somebody's horse runs 
away, or somebody else tumbles into a pond, and the reader cares 
nothing whether he gets out again or not, so uninteresting are all 
the characters. Mixed up with all this is a strong infusion of 
young-ladyish sentimentality. There is plenty of mild talk about 
“happy days gone by,” life is of course compared to * autumn 
leaves, slowly falling,” there are many references to ‘* withered 
‘blighted affections,” “and pangs of memory,”— 
in short, the well-known variation is played on the old 
Byronic string. The American papers all praise the book asa 
“work of genius,” but then they use precisely the same sort of 
language when mentioning the last ‘ new bitters,” or a patent 
pill for curing consumption, heart disease, and lumbago, which a 
little detracts from the weight of their recommendations. It would 
not be fair, however, to blame the authors of these novels very 
seriously. In the first place, they must be presumed to understand 
the taste of the readers for whom they write better than we, and 
in the next they probabiy supply the best article they can afford 
for the money. Until American publishers deal justly towards 
foreign authors American literature will remain at its present low 
level, and books like these we have briefly described will be put 
forward as examples of the intellectual standard to which the ordi- 
nary run of Americans have attained. When even the weekly 
illustrated journals filch stories from English publications, and alter 
the names of plaees so as to give the property an indigenous and 
local look, it must be allowed that the demoralizing effect of the 
practice keeps equal pace with the pecuniary profits which are 
derived from it. American publishers will some day find out the 
expediency of giving up the use of skeleton keys to foreign 
literature, and purge and live cleanly, like honest men. 


hopes,” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, 
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Astronomical Geometry. By R. G. M. Browne. (Bentley.)—The author 
of this volume considers that sufficient attention has not been paid to the 
attraction exercised by the sun and moon upon the ocean, He thinks 
that large masses of water are thus held in suspense, and that the tides 
are produced, not by the movement of the seas, but by that of the coasts, 
which, through the earth’s daily motion, change their position relatively 
to these masses, and that in the same way, through the irregularity of 
the earth’s motion indicated in the precession of the equinoxes, those 
alterations of level have arisen by which the sea and land gradually 
change places. This theory is the novel feature in the book, which 
also goes over a good deal of old ground with regard to the gradual 
refrigeration of the earth, and winds up with a reference to the Mosaic 
narrative, with which it professes to be in accordance. 

The Collected Writings of Edward Irving. Edited by his Nephow, 
Rey. G. Carlyle. Vol. V. (Strahan.)—In this volume we have six very 
lengthy sermons on the doctrine of the “Incarnation,” and two on the 
“Church” and the “Supernatural Gifts of the Holy Ghost.” The 
former have reference to a controvesy which, it seems, led to Irving's 
removal from the Church of Scotland, as to the exact nature of the body 
of Christ. The point at issue was whether Christ's flesh had the grace 
of sinlessness and incorruption from its proper nature or from the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost. His adversaries maintained the former, 
he the latter, position. He considers the point of vital importance, and 
explains his view with his usual eloquence ; but it is scarcely one of the 
controversies of our day, and what he says will be only found indirectly 
interesting, as interspersed with the thoughts of a man of genius. The 
Sermons on the “Church” and the * Tongues ” set forth the well-known 
peculiarities of his system. ‘This, it seems, was to have been the last 
volume, but a supplementary one will be issued, in compliance with a 
general desire, containing extracts from the prophetical writings. 
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ent, although he has more control over him than | Worthy, and Wait, and Muddle, &e., are dissatisfied with the inequalities 
This influence is cleared up afterwards by the | 


of life, and start for a colony, where they determine to found a settle- 
ment on the principle of share and share alike. Of course they 
come to grief, principally through the machinations of a family 
of Gettings that they have amongst them, and disperse finally in 
different directions to live as other people. The machinory by 
which this result is brought about is very simple, and the details 
not in the least exciting. If wo were going to read the story 
to a circle of northern operatives we should have considerable 
misgivings as to its reception, but the authoress tells us that the effect 
has been tried and found satisfactory. Perhaps it was in the serene 
atmosphere of a country parish, where the labourers do not require 
much to reconcile them to the existence of a coal-distributing squire, 
and certainly get a large slice of the parson’s good things if they do 


| not quite share and share alike. 

William Bathurst. By Lewis Hough. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
Mr, Hough is an enthusiastic champion of the public school-system, He 
considers that a private-school education fosters weakness of character, 
and that there is nothing so fatal to a man and his belongings as 
weakness of character. You can be on your guard against the strong 
man with vicious tendencies, or ho may take a turn and display his 
strength on virtue’s side, but the weak-minded man is always in dan- 
ger, always in a state of unstable equilibrium, and awaiting, as it were, 
the influence that is to give him his bias. To illustrate this moral the 
author has written a story, which flows in a placid stream of easy Eng- 
lish, with a pleasant ripple of humour, through three volumes. He seems 
to have taken the idea of the construction from Tennyson's Circum- 
stance. Two children, in the same suburban village born, are trained, 
the one at a public school and college, the other partly under his 
mother’s eye and partly at a private academy. The former at the age 
of twenty-one finds strength enough to defy his father, and keep his 
faith with a supposed orphan girl, who has been brought up in the 
house, and was destined for him as long as she was thought to be an 
heiress. He creates a career for himself, and ends as his father's and 
the other people’s good providence. The private-school boy, on the 
other hand, begins life under the most favourable auspices, marries his 
friend’s sister with everybody's approbation, is taken into partnership 
by an uncle, a solicitor in good practice, and after ten years’ respecta- 
bility meets with his fate in the shape of an ex-English and Austrian 
officer. In the hands of this evil potter he is but as clay, and is inducted 
into the mysteries of the turf and Capel Court. For the details of his 
fate we must refer our readers to the chronicle,—we shall only say that 
the story is pleasantly told ; thore is no great study of character, or 
depth of thought, but the author describes in a lively way, with perhaps 
a tendency to lengthinoess, the scenes in or about London, genteel or 
otherwise, through which the action passes, and the reader is carried 
on certainly without any mental strain, but not without amusement, to 
the end of the three volumes. 

The Hebrew Scriptures. Translated by Samuel Sharpe. 3 vols. 
Vol. If. (Whitfield, Green, and Son.)—The learned translator adheres 
to his original design of making no unnecessary alterations in the 
authorized version of the Scriptures, whilst he gives the reader the full 
His aim is in addition to the correction 





benefit of modern scholarship. 
of mistranslated passages to render more intelligible the details con- 
nected with geography, antiquities, and ancient manners and customs 
in general. Thus Ararat is explained by Armenia, the Kenites by Arabs, 
and in 1 Kings vi. and vii. the whole description of the building of tho 
temple and its contents assumes quite a fresh and interesting aspect. 
Acknowledged errors have been removed, as in Job xix. v. 26 and Psalm 
ii. y. 12, but there is no wanton interference with the beautiful language 
which has such charms for us that we regard even the necessary revision 
with much the same uneasiness as a surgical operation. We look for- 
ward with considerable interest to the appearance of the third and con- 
cluding volume of this translation, which will contain the prophets. By 
| the side of passages of great beauty there is so much that is intelligible 
| in the authorized version of this part of Scripture, that we shall hope to 
! . . ‘ . eye . 
| enjoy quite a new sensation under Mr. Sharpe's critical auspices. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

W. Blackwood and Son's.—Contributious to Natural History; Mackays Outlines of 
Geography. 
J. Maxwell and C>.—The Queen's Messenger, by H. B. Hall. 
W. and R. Chambers.—tixercises on Etymology, by W. Graham. 
Effiugham Wilsov.-—The Science of Exchanges, by N. A. Nicholson, 
William Macintosh —Thoughts Relative to the Education of Women. 
Ward and Lock.—Dalziel’s Illustrated Arabian Nights Mntertainments ’ 
Longman and Co.—Journal Correspondence of Miss Berry, by Lady Theresa Lewis, 
Tinsley Brothers.—George Geith of Fen Court, by F. G. Trafford. 


Meemillan and Co.—Brother Fabian’s Manuscript, by Sebastian Evans. 
Groombridge and Sons.—Seven Lectures on Seripture and Science, by J. E. How- 
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BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
PACKETS, 8p. 


Families who give a preference to this unequalled quality are respectfully invited to refuse 


other kinds offered instead of Brown and Polson’s. 
articles are sometimes fraudulently substituted. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, similar 











Y\AST INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE OUT- 


FITS.—Estimates, with lists of necessary articles 
for India, will be forwarded on application to THRESHER 
and GrLenny, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CawnpELaBra, MopeRATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. STATUETTEsS in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments ina Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, fruin £2. 
All articles marked in plaia figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1307. 











Qbserve, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be one 
sulted in London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor street, 
Grosvenor square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEErH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 


N R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 

SURGEON-DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor and exclusive patentee of 
Artiticial Teeth on @ soft, elastic, chemically-prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; tiey are more natural, durable, and com- 
fortable than any yet introluced, and are about the 
specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted ou a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at 
ebarges within the reach of all, 

Clergymen, Leeturera, and Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect mastication. 

Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same naine. 





TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 

TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 

Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 

Teeth without pain, to auswer in every particular the 

Purpose of natural inasticators. 

These ‘leeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely witu 
eprings, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

London: 27 HARLEY STREET, Cavendisu square, W. 
City EstTaBLisHMENT :—64 (late 30) LupGaTge tite 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridg:). 

Country Kstablishments:—134 Duke sraser, Liver- 
pool; 65 New streer, Birmingham. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case tiey under- 

e. 





TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
N ESSRS. LEWIN and SIMEON 
MUSELY and SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxturd 

street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Riilway 
Reation), lWstablisied 18.5u, Artificial Teeth made witu 
their patenteu advautages are titted without the least in- 
convenience, however tender the mouth, supp -riing aut 
Birengtheniug louse and sensitive teetu util tuey be- 
come urcful in mastication, Their resemblauce to 
nature is perfect and undetectable, and they are guarau- 
teed for all purposes of masticatiou and aruculat ou. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, ihe must 
nervous patient can be supplied without fear of pain or 
incouvemence. Consultation free. Teeth from 4s. 
Sets, 5, 7, lv, aud 15 Guineas, warranted. For the eiti- 
eacy, utility, and success of this system vide Lancet. 

Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; lu Nor- 
folk street, S.ettield; 4 Kast paraue, Leeds; 14 st 
Nicholas stieet, Scarbro’. 

*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 


SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 

SKINS, with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by 

using tue celebrated UNITED SERVICE SUAP TAb- 
LEIS, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 

J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chaunuler. 


R E C K I T £*s 
V DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Priuce ot 
Wales, whici is a further contirmauvu of its great 
a ie superiority. 
RECKIIT and SONS, suttolk Iaue, London, E.C., and 
Hull 














JAINS in the HEAD, DIMNESS of 
SIGHT, Sickness, Oppression of tie Chest, Low- 
ness of Spirits, Apprebeusion of Imaginary Mauger, 
Pear of suddeu Death, Disinclivation tur Active Eupivy- 
ment, and otuer symptoms at all times ir vlesome, lay 
be qu.ckly removed by t.e useof PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
May be obtaiued of any Medicine \ endor, in boxes 
Js. 1}d, 2s. Yd., and in family packets, Liz. each. 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER APPEARED in the 
MORNING POST of the 11th inst. 


Tes WINE QUESTION. 


To THe Epiror oF THE “ MorntnoG Post.” 

Srr,—As light, pure, and natural wines have forsome 
time past attracted much attention, we take the liberiy 
of forwarding to you a dock sample of a pure, unbrandied 
wine, the produce of Spain; it has, as you will observe, 
all the characteristics of Chablis, ani might properly be 
called “ Spanish Chablis.” We have at present a quan- 
tity equal only to about 700 dozen, but we are endeavour- 
ing to make arrangements with our Spanish friends for 
regular shipments of similar quality to sell in this coun- 
try, at about 16s. per dozen, the price of the present 
parcel, 

We may add that this wine comes in at the shilling duty 
and tbat it has never before been sold to the public inits 
natural state; but we purpose placing itin precisely the 
same category as all our other light wines, and to sell 
it only in the same pure state as received form Spain. 

The following figures will show the progress made in 
the consumption of light wines since the alteration of 
the duty by Mr. Gladstone. For the seven months, 
ended July 31, there was duty paid on wines imported 
from France in the under-mentioned years, viz: — 

1863. 1861, 1865. 
1,142,364 gals. 1,360,464 gals. 1,494,148 gals. 
while the average for the whole 12 months in the years 
1857-9 was only 635,101 gals. There is also a large 

increase in Hungarian and other light wines, 

The interest we have taken in the introduction of light 
pure wines into this country, and the mention of our 
house by the Chaucellor of the Exchequer in the House 
of Commons, will, we trust, induce you to give this a 
place in your coluinns.—We are, Sir, your obdieut ser- 
vants, H. RK. WILLIAMS and CO. 

Crosby Hall, 32 Bishopsgate street Within, London 
Sept. 9. 


pe SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen. 
Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles and Cases 
included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a ceutury), 1 Chapel street West, 
Ma) fair, W., London. 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, meliow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in Loadon, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork brauded “ Kiaahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 
pee sine. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for admiuisteriug this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southamptori row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each. Lozenyes in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. aud 4s. 6d. each. 


 paewrmey and SON’S Upholstery and 

Cabinet Furniture Show io0oms, 31, 32, aud 34 Ber- 
ners street, W.—Acttention is requested LO these spacious 
Show-rooms, which are among the largest in London, 
containing a great variety of every descriptiva of furui- 
ture of the best quality aud moderate price. 

















mAs Y CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, fur which Howard aud sons’ 
have so high a reputation, a .ditioual space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, boih material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard aud 
Sons’ solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Cuairs, 
an indispeusable luxury in every drawing-room. 


D gr ener manpage’ Majesty’s Government 
have adop.ed for the Miltary Stations FLELDS' 
Prize-Medal PAKRAFFINE CANDLES, with Hexagon- 
shaped Lops, made by J. C. and J. PLELD, who beg to 





caution the public against spurious imitatious. Their 
Label is on the packets aud boxes. 
Sold by all dealers throughout the kingdom. Whole- 


sale aud for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 

Lambeth, Loudon, 8., where also may be obwined their 

Celebrated UNLIE ED SERVICE SUAP TABLETS aud 
the NEW CANDLE, 

Self -fitting, requirmg neither paper nor Scraping. 


‘4 HkE PATENT VICTORIA DIP 
CANDLES, MADE of IMPROVED MATERLALS, 
and REQUIRING NO SNUFFING, are sold by all 
Grocers aud Caudle Dealers, aud wholesale by PALMER 
aud CU., Green street, Bethnal Green. 
N.B.—Original Paceutees of the METALLIC WICK 
CANDLE; manufactuiers of Composite and other 
caudles. 
pe OKD’s FLULD MAGNESIA. 
—-The Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved ot this pure solutiun of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kiud, and asa mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and childreu, Prepared suleiy by DINNEKORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Loud street, Loudon, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectavle cte- 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinueford and Co," is 
on each bottle aud red label over tue curk. 











in 
MINERALOGY.—KING'SCOLLEGE 
i London.—Professor TENNANU, F.G8, wit 
deliver a COURSE of LECTURES on MINE! 
with a view to facilitate the stuly of GEOLOG 
application of Mineral substances in the ARTS, 
lectures will commence on Friday, Oct iber 6, at 9 a.m 
and will be continued on each succeeding Wedues |, 
and Friday at the same hour until Christmas. Fee, ¢9 9 
Another course of lectures on MINERALOGY ant 
GEOLOGY will be given on Wednesda: evenings fr - 
Still 9. These begin October 11, and will ve ec ontiny.q 
until Easter, 1866. Fee, £1 113. 6d. 

R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


P ARTRIDGE and COZENS 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, ‘ 

192 FLEKT STREET, coruer of Chancery lane, 
Carriage paid to the Coautry on Orders exceeding 203 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King. 
dom of Note, Letter, and Fcap, Papers, Envelopes, Ac. 
count and MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post->ffice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel C#ast 
Dies Engraved for 53. Business or Address Dies from 33, 

SCHOUL STATIONERY supplied ou the most liberal 
terms. 

Illus‘rated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &, 
vost free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.c. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, bezs to inform the comm»rcial world, 
scholastic institutions, aud the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his uirivalled Muchinery fr 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new serias of 
his useful productions, which for excelleuc? of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in pric:, 
must ensure universal approbation and dsfy competi. 
tion. Kach pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes eon. 
aiuing one gross each, with label outsid+, and the fac. 
timile of his signature. At the reqics: of numerois 
persous engaged in tuition J. G. his introlaced his 
Warranted Scuvol and Public Pens, whic i are especially 
alapted to their use, being of differeat d+srees of floxi- 
bility, aud with fine, medium, and broad pints, s ritebla 
for the various kinds of writing taug it in schools— 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Bookse lors. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be suppliel at the Works, 
Gratam street, Birmingham; at 91 J>1n stroet, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, Loadon. 


+» Will 




















I EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAMS. BURTON has twelve large show-roomg 
devoted exclusively to the separate DISPLAY o. LAuPs, 
baths, and metallic bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest, and most varied eve’ submitted 
to the public, anl marked at prices pr>por-ionita with 
those that have tended t> make his establ sument the 
most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ........+0+06 123. 6 to £2) 
Shower Baths, from ..... eos 880d. to 6 
Lamps (Moderateur),from.. 63. 01.to 7 
(All other kinds at the same ra‘e.) 
Pare Colas off cc cccescccces sages 4s. 31. por gallon. 


ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint. 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 3 eve 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nick+l Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes 


Os. each, 
03. each. 
73, each, 


Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimavypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tes Tvays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 


Turnery, Iron aud Brass Bedsteals, Bedding, Bal-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aal Piaus 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3,and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, Lon lon. 





STARCH MANUFACLURERS 
TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
aud pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scleutilic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPUON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





SAUCK.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicivus coudimeut, pronouuced vy Cou- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE#,” 
is prepared svlely by Lea aud Perrins. 

The public are respectfully Cautioued against wort less 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Paasins 
lumes arg ou the wrapper, lubel, bottle, aud stopper 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Suld Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietor 
Worcester; Messrs. CKOSSK and BLACKWELI 
Messrs. BakcLay and Suns, London, &e., &e., aud by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 


V HITE and SOUND TEETH are 

iudispensable to personal attraction, aud 
heuith aud longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLAND'S ODON'TUO, or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts & 
pearl like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar aud 
spots of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, aud gives 
a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 23, Yd. per 
box. sold by Chemists aud Perfumers. 


*,* Ask for “ ROWLAND'S ODONTO.” 


’ 
’ 
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A TRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
\ + E. Fatconer and F. B. Cmat- 


TERTON: prow, September 23rd, MONDAY 25th, and every 
ine during the week, the Performances will 
pene ens e with Shakespeare's Tragedy of MAC BETH, 
ners Jude with, each evening, Milton’s MASK of 
re Us — Principal characters by Mr Phelps, Mr. 
james Anderson, Mr. T. Swinbourne, Mr. Robert Roxby, 
‘Mr. Henri Drayton, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. G. Belmore, 
Mr. Henry Marston, Mr. A. Rayner, Mr. H. ae Mr. 
Macintyre, Mr. C Vandenhot, Mr. Meagreson, Mr. E. 
Pheips, Mr. J. Neville, Mr: Fitzjames, Mr. G. Spencer, 
Mr. C. Warner; Mrs. Herman Vezin, Miss Atkir son, 
Miss Poole, Miss Augusta Thomson, Miss F, Falconer 
and Miss C. Weston.—New and characteristic scenery 
by Mr. William eve rley. Prices as usual. Box office 
open from 10 to 5 daily. Doors open at half-past six, the 
performances commence at seven o'clock. 
——— son TAbmEroae HAT 
REAT ST. JAMESS HALL, 
FAREWELL SE! SON.—PRO FESSOR and the 
MISSES ANDERSON, in the World of Magic, with 
FREDERIC MACCABE, the great Ventriloquist and 
Mimic. ‘The World ef Magic has been presented by the 
Wizard of the North for upwards of 1,225 times in Lon- 
don, also in every section of the globe, and before c-ery 
monarch in Europe. The following letter was received 
by Professor Anderson from her Most Gracivus Majesty 
ueen :— 
= = feat is commanded by Her Majesty to ex- 
press to Mr. Anderson the great satisfaction which Her 
Majesty has ore from his eutertainment of natural 
gic at Balmoral.” 
gts —The WORLD of MAGIC, Modern Mi- 
racles, Eastern Tilusions, Second sight (in a new form) 
by Miss Anderson; after which, “ Begone Dull Care : 
by FREDERIC (the Great) MACCABE, Veotriloquist, 
Mimic, é&c., “ Miss Mary May,” Early in the Morning.” 
Sleeping in the Air aud the great ludian Basket Trick 
by Miss I izzie Anderson. 

Remember! Professur Anderson's Farewell Season 
Every Night at 8, and a day performance every 
Saturday at 3. Admission, Is.; bileony, 2. ; reserved 
seats, 3s. ; stalls, 5s. A. NIMMO, Acting- Manager. 

OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
S COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Ageney with New Zealand, upou current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


(Pu GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 











ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Es abl'shed 1821, No 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
REDUCTION of FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000, 

Tota! Income upwards of £320,000. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLI- 
CLES which expire at MICHAKLMAS must be renewed 
within Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become 
void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the Reduced 
Duty of ls. 6d. per cent. 

For Prospectus and other iuformation apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 

T. TALLEMACH, Secretary, 


Queries AMICABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCLETY. 

(Established at Glasgow in 1826, and incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament.) Particular atteution is in- 
Vited to the system of Minimum Premiums introduced by 
this Society, under which it is believed that assurances 
can be eflected more economically than in other offices. 
Explanatory pamphlets may be had on application. 

At 3lst December last the existing Assurances 
(10,884 Policies) amounted to £4,660,361; the Accumu- 
lated Funds to £1,070,960; and the Annual Income to 
£185,182. JOUN STOTT, Secretary. 

London Office, 1 Threadneedle street, K.C, 
((OMMERCIAL BANK CORPORA- 

TION of INDIA and the EAST. 
Incory orated by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to ‘Iwo Millions, 
Head office—€4 Moorgate street, London, E.C, 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, singapore, and Yoko- 











vama. 

The Bank negotiates aud collects bills, and grants 
drafts on its branches aud agencies asabove. It acts as 
the agent of parties counected with the East in trans- 
mitting funds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, eflecting also the sule the:cof 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
custody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
and receives pay, peusion, and ot!er moneys fur remit- 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 

The Bank also receives mouey on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the length of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry, 

Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
H LLOWAY’SOINTMENT & PILLS. 

—lenot Deceived.—there is a giant marching 
onwirds from the Kast who threatens to invade our 
Prosperous country ; his name is Cholera, and his cohorts 
Consist of Impurity, Irr. cul inty, Debility, ond Despon- 
dency. Each of these , Tov. catives of this dire disease 
may be overcome without danger by Holloway's pre- 
paFations, provided they be resorted to w.thx ut delay 
the moment lis lessness, looseness, feve rishuess, or pain 
betrays disordered action. The “ Directions ” will enable 
the least cultivated to treat suce estfully aud subdue com- 
plete y these warning symptoms of cholera. When con- 
fideuce in Holloway’s remedies hus once been estub.ished, 
_— believer 1D their virtues wili humanely recommend 
them to his acqua’ntunces, that none muy foolishly har- 
bour the foe's friends within bis own furuess. 








THE 
ic er ees LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's Sguare, 8. W. 


A NEW EDITION of the CATALOGUE is just 
published, comprising the Oll Catalogue and Supple- 
ments incorporated into one Alphabetical List, with 
many additional Cross References, an Index to the 
Collection of Tracts and a Classitied Indax of Subjects, 
} in One volume of 1,000 pages, royal 8vo. Price 10s, 
6d. to members of the Library, 15s. to non-members. 
Terms of admission to the Library, £3 a year; £24 
year, with entrance fee of £6 ; or Life Subscription, £26. 





A TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
4 RAILWAY. NEW YORK DIVISION—SECOND 
MORTGAGE BONDS, PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION 
—FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS.—INTERES! PAY- 
ABLE Ist October, at the Cousolidated Bank (Limited). 
—The Coupons from the above Bonds will bs Paid on 
the Ist October, at the rate of 4s. to the dollar, and must 
be left Two clear days at the Otices of the Company, 5 
Westmin-ter chambers, Vict oria street, Westmiuster, for 
examination. If sent by post a cheque for the amount 
will be remitted in course. 

5 Westminster chambers, Victoria street, Westminster, 
Sept. 15, Lived. 


pers ate INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Loudon—Royal Insurance Buildings, Lombard street. 
Liverpool — Royal Lusurance Buildings, North John 

Street. _—_—_ 

At the Annual Meeting on A gust 4 the following 
wire some of the leading results disclosed. :— 

FIRE BRANCH, 

The Premiams for the year Lsé4 amountel to £406,404 
Being an advance over 1833 Of ,...ee eee econ «= G4,733 

In the last seven years the Premiums have increased 
by over 130 per cont. 

LIF BRANCH. 

The sum assured by New Volicics in 1804 was £1,014,893 
Yielding in New Premiums .....-ee.eeessee 32,708 

The Actuary’s Quinjuennial Report to the end of 1864, 
with an appendix, which can be oltiined by the public 
on appheation, gives the result of the caleulations made 
to ascertain with precis.on the amount of the Liabilities 
of the Company under its various engagements, 
New Premiums received first fifteen years, 

ending 1359 ..... 














pine te Ce rcce-covce £30,225 3 9 
New Premiums received in five years, 
ending 1st4.... eo see -eeee 110,819 12 8 
The entire accumulation of Funds on the 
Life Iusurance Branch ou 31st Decem- 


bar, 186k. cecesecess sotesecceesese 57/,049 11 1 
Bemg equal to 63 per cent. of the entire premiums 
received. 


This is sufficient, even though the interest of money 
should only be 3 per cent, to provide a reversionary 
Bonus of £2 per cent. per annum to be added to the 
origiual amount of every policy entitled to participation. 

LONDON. 

The new building in London being completed and 
occupied, it is believed that the Company is now com- 
mencing & new epoch in its existence as a London office. 
Many things combine to show a probably large expan- 
sion of our already great business, which will exceed any 
anticipation which could have reasonably been formed 
of it Some years since. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOUN B. JULLNSTON, Secretary in London. 


August, 1865. 


pue LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE = _ INSURANCE COM- 
7ANY. 








Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 
Cornhill, and Charing Cross, London. 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY since 1859. 

Year. Fire Premiums. Lite Premiums. Invested Funds. 





1851 .. £54,305 2. oe £27,157 oe .. £502,828 
1856 .. 222,279 .. oc T2782 oe o- 821,061 
Aséh 4. 360,180 .. oe 35,074 2. «2 1,511,905 
Ist4 4. 742,674 256,244 4... 3,212,300 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
Life claims are payable iu thirty days after they are 
admitted. 
Fire Policies falling du» at Michaelmas should be 
renewed by the Lith of October. 


\ UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA- 
4 TION (iucorporated by Act of Parliament, 1550), 
14 Russell street, Covent Garden, LENDS MONEY on 
persoual or other security, in sums of £20 to £500, to be 
repaid by instalments extending over one, two, or three 
yeais. The large capital of this association enables it 
to complete its Wausactions without delay. No inquiry 
or ollice fees, and strict secrecy observed. Hills dis- 
counted at short notice. Forms sent free on receipt of 
a directed stamped envelope. 

The Association also lends money for the purchase of 
ahouse by a tenant, or the liquidation of mortgages, ou 
terms most advantageous to the borrower. 

EDWARD HARPER, Secretary. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
Tou TICKETS at Cheap Fares 
available for Que Calendar Month, are ISSUED 
at the Midland Booking Ottice, King’s Crv ss, and otver 
principal stations; als» in London at Cooks Excursion 
aud Tourist Ovtice, 95 Fieet street, corner of Bride laue, 





to 

SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, Stir- 
ling, Perih, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, luverness, &c. 
| JIRELAND—Belfa-t, Portcusn, for Giant's Causeway 

LAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstone Grange, Coniston, Peurith, Keswick, More- 
came, &e. 

SiA-SIDE and BATHING-?LACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redear, Saltburn, Seaton, 
Withernsea, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &c. 

Programmes and full particu.ars may te obtained at 
| all the Company's Stations and Keceiving Orlices. 
| Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vid Midland Rail- 
| way. JAMES ALLPOKI, General Manager. 
| Derby, 1865, 





( . ERMANY.—An English Lady residing 
in one of the best German capitals would be glat 
to take the charge of ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES 
from October to May (or longer if required), to educate 
with her own daughter, under an excellent resident 
German Govern: #8, assisted by the best masters. Termes, 
£12 per month. The highest references can be giver, 
and would be required, 
Address, I.. M., care of Messrs. Thresher and Glenny, 
152 Strand, London. 





| J NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon Square. 
Principal, E. 8S. BEESLY, M.A., Oxon., 
Professor of History in University College, London, and 
late Assistant-Master of Marlborough College. 

Vice-Principal, Geo. C, de MORGAN, M.A, London, 

Stulents at University College are received into the 
Hall and re-ide under colleg:ate discipline. There are 
twevty-nine sets of rooms, some of which are now 
vacant, at rents varying from £10 to £50 the session. 
Tie Hall will open for the session in October next, at 
the same time as University College. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—A meeting of the trustees of the 
“ Gilchrist Foundation " is expec.ed tv be held in Sep- 
tember, 1855, and there is reason to hope that the 
trustees will grant to residents in University Hall three 
Schvlarships of £50 each, tenable for three years, of 
regular attendance at the college classes. The Scholar- 
ships will probably b» available for competition during 
the coming session. Modern languages wiil have much 
Weight in the examination. 

For particulars apply to the I ynorary Secretary, or to 
the Prine!pal, M. BERKELEY LILL, Lion. See. 


Sept. 1865. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LON ON, 
—FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS.—Session 
1865 66.— The Session will commence on Monday, 
October Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m., by Mr. ‘IT. 
Hayter Lewis, F.S.A., F.1.B.A. Subject,“ The line Arts 
and their Conuection with Education.” 
CLASSES. 
Latin—Professor Seeley, M.A. 
Greek—Professor Malden. 
Sanskrit—Professor G ldstiicker. 
Hebrew—(Goldsmid Professorship) Professor Marka 
Arabic and Versian—Pyofessor Rieu, Uh. D. 
Hindustani—Vrofess or Syed Abdoolab. 
Hindu Law—Professor Gannendr Mohun Tagore. 
Gujarati—Pro‘essor Dadabhdi Navroji. 
English Lauguage aud Literature—Prvfessor Masson, 
A 









M.A. 
French Language and Literature—Professor Cuassull, 
Italian Language and Literatuare—Professor De Tivoli. 
German Linguage aud Literature—Professor Heimana, 
*h.D. 
Comparative Grammar—Professor Key, M.A., F.RS, 
Mathematics—Professor De Morgan. 
Mathematical Physics—Professor Hirst, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Experimental Physics—Professor Foster, B.A. 
Physiology—Professor Sharpey, Li..)., M.D, F_R.S. 
Chemistry and Practical Chemistry—Professor William- 
gon, F.RLS. 
Civil Kngineering—Professor Pole, F.1t.S., M.1.C.E. 
Architecture—Professor T. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A., 
P.LBA. 
Geology (Goldsmid Professorship)—Professor Morris, 
F.G.5. 
Mineralogy—Professor Morris, F'.G.S. 
Drawing—Teacher, Mr. More. 
Botany—Professor Oliver, F.R.S. 
Zovlogy (Receut aud Fossil)—Profess»r Grant, M.D., 
F ° 


Philosophy of Mind and Logic—Professor the Rev. J- 

Hoppus, Ph. D., F.R.S. 

Ancient aud Modera History—Professor Beesly, M.A. 
Polit‘cal Ecouomy—Professor Waley, M.A. 
Law—Professor Russell, LL.D. 

Jurisprudence —Professorship vacaat. 

Public Keading and Speaking—Charles Furtado, Esq. 

EVENING CLASSES by the Profe.sors above named 
of the respective Classes, viz., German, Italian, Freuch, 
Geology, Practical Chemistry, and Zovlogy. 

Residence of Students. Some of the Professors re- 
ceive Students to reside with them. Iu the Ovlive of the 
College there is kept a Regis:er of perso 1s who receive 
Boarders into their families. The Regisver will aford 
informacion as to the terms and other particulars. 

Information eoncerning Audrews’ l.utrance Exhibi- 
tions, Classics aud Mathematics, three of £30, tenable 
tor three years ; Andrews’ Prizes, Audrews’ Scholar- 
ships, Jews’ Commemoration Scholarship, David Ric- 
ard» and Joseph Hume Scholarship in Political Economy, 
aid Josep ifume Scholarship iu Jurispru lence, and 
other Prizes, will be found in the Prospectuses and Cal- 
endar of the College. These may be hal ou application 
at the Office of the College. 

AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, Dean. 
CHAS. C. ALKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
September, 1805. 
T= NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCLENCK, 
fue NINTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held in 
SHEFFIELD, trom the 4th to the I1th of October next. 
President—Tbe Right Hon. Lord BROUGHAM. 
RESIDENTS OF DerantMents -— 

I. Jutisprudence and Amendment of the Law—Sir 
Robert J. Vuillimore, D.C.L., Her Majesty's Advocate- 
General. 

il, Education—The Very Rev, the Dean of Chichester. 
A section of Art is added to this department. 

Lil. tlealta—Kdwin Lankester, Lsq, MD., F.R.S. 

IV. Economy and Trade, with a section of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mewmbe:s' subscription, one guiuea, entitling to admit- 
tance ty the Annual Meeting, aud to a copy of the 
“Transactions.” Associates’ tickets, 103., admitting 
ouly to the Aunual Meeting. Laiies may become either 
members or associates on the ab sve leruis. 

Sucieuies aud other public bodies may become corpo- 
rate members on payment of two guineas, which will 
eutitie them to be represented by three delegate, and 
to receive a copy of the ** Transacuons.” 

Railway communication at muc redu ed rates. 

Every iuformation concerning the Meeting may be 
had ou inquiry at the Office of the Association, 1 Adam 
stieet, Ade phi, W.C., or at the Local Office, 46 High 
street, Shetteld. 

GEORGE W. HASTINGS, General Secretary. 
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h ISS FORRESTER, the New Novel, 


by the Author of “‘ The Morals of Mayfair.” 





Ms FORRESTER, by the Author of 
“ The Morals of Mayfair,” one of the most power- 

Tully- written stories of what is ci alled the “ sensational 

school,” is realy this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


TrnsLEY Brotnuers, 18 Catherine street. 


(HEAP EDITION of G s;RORGE GEITH 
IS NOW READY. Sn 
EORGE GEITH, by the Author of 
“ Uity and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &c. 
Cheap Edition of this oe novel is ready this day at 
ul booksellers’ and ra lway stalls, price Cs. 
TINSLEY Brornens. 


»HODA FLEMING, by GEORGE 


MEREDITH, is now ready, in 3 vols. 











1) HODA FLEMING, by GrorGE MERE- 
v pit, Author of “The Ordeal of Richard Feve- 
vell,’ “ Shaving of Shagpat,” &c,, is now ready at all the 
Libraries in town and country, in 3 vols. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS. 


OHN NEV ILLE, Soldier, Sportsman, 
and Gentionan, a Novel, by a CENTURION, is ready 
this day, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
TinsLeY Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 
Now ready, pp. 222, 12mo, extra cloth, 5s., with Photo- 
graphic Portrait of the Author. 
TRAY LEAVES from PARNASSUS. 
Poems, By W. B. BAKER. 

‘‘I have read your book. I think the tone is good, 
and full of poetical promise.”"—Zxtract of a Letter from 
the Archbishop of York. 

London: W. ALLEN and Co., 9 Static ners’ Hall court. 








This day is published, price ls. 
ESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK for the 
NATIONAL PICTURES in the WESTMINSTER 
PALACE. By Tuomas J.Gutiick. Sold in the Palace 
by authority of tke Lord Great Chamberlain. 
Brapbunry and Evays, 11 Bouverie street. 





On Thursday, the 2 28th inst, (One ‘Shilling r), No. 70. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZIN E for 
OCTOBER. With Illustrations by George du 
Maurier and George H. Thomas. 
ContTENTs. 
Wives and Daughters. An Every-Day Story. (With an 
Illustration.) 
Chapter XLVI.—Hollingford Gossips. 
XLVII.—Scandal and its Vietims. 
XLVIIL—An Tonocent C ulprit. 
XLIX.—Molly Gibson Finds a Champion: 
L.—Cynthia at Bay. 
Acquitted on the Ground of Insanity. 
A Holiday in Venice. 
‘rhe Platonic Doctrine of Ideas. 
Armadale. (With an Illustration.) 
Book THE Fourts.—continued. 

Chapter V.—Pedgift’s Remedy. 
VL.—Pedgift’s Posteript. 
»  VIL—The Martyrdom of Miss G wilt. 
Trouville-sur-Mer. 
Muori Sketches. 

Smuiru, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





” 
” 
” 


” 


TPE SHILLING MAG AZINE, No. 
VL—OCTOBER, 1-65. 
CONTENTS. 

Phemie Keller. Chapters XVII., XVIII, and XIX. 
By the Author of “ George Geith of len Court,” &e. 
Tilustrated by J. D. Watson. 

The Ghetto at Rome. Part I. 

Exhibition of Portrait Miniatures at South Kensington 
Part I. 

Gythra. A Tale of the Lower Empire. By Sir F. H. 
Doyle, Bart. Tilustrated by T. R. Lamont. 

The Great Change. By C. M. Ingleby, LL.D. 

A Sketch of Bedlam. Peart Il. With an Illustration. 

Robert Schumann on Music aud Musicians. 

M. Guizot. 

In Florence. By A. J. Manby. 

The Wild Flower of Ravensworth. Chapters XVI, 
XVII., XVIII. By the Author of “ Dr, Jacob,” &e. 
Illustrated by Paul Grey. 

A Recollection, 

London: Tuomas Boswortnu, 215 Regent sireet. 


NH E QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the forth- 
coming number of the above periodical must be 
forwarded to the publisher by the 3rd, and Bills by the 
Sth OCTOBER. 

Joun Murray, Albematle street. 


I ER MAJESTY QUEEN EMMA of 

the SANDWICH ISLANDS.—For an Autograph, 
a beautiful full-length Portrait, and a Memoir of Her 
Majesty, see the AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR of this day. 
Price 6d., by post, 7d.—Office, 13 Burle igh street, Strand, 


4 tae AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR of of 

this day contaivs au Autograpi, a full-length 
Vortrait, aud « Memoir cf Her MA EsSTY QUEEN 
EMMA of the SANDWICH ISLANDS, ~ addition to 
mavy Autographs of very great interest. Price 6d., by 
post, 7d.—Otlice 13 Bur eigh street, Strand. 


IR MORTON PETO’S NE W HOUSE. 
rHE BUILDER of THIS WEEK, price 4d., or 
by post, dd; coutains a tinue view of plan of Sir Morton 
Peto's New Mansiou, Keusington Palace Garde _ 
and About in Derbyshiie—Weilsh Wales—the Golden 
square bathbs—Items from R me—He alth Re sasmome 
pp oy Exhibition, and ot uteresting arucles, with 
li the news of the week, Sanitary aud Artistic,x—1 York 
“tweet, Covent Garden, aud all newsaeu 

















VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO.’S LIST. 
NAOMI; or, the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. By 
Mrs. Weep. Illustrated by Gilbert and Bartlett. 
7s. 6 
The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; or, Three 
Years in the Holy City. By Professor Inoranam. 
Illustrated. 33. Ud. 
The LIFE of Dr, ARNOLD. By E. J. Wornorse. 33. 6d. 
CAMPION COURT. By E. J. Wornotse. 6s. 
The LILLINGSTONES. By E. J. Worspotse. 5s. 
LOTTIE LONSDALE. By E. J. Worsoise. 5s. 
The WIFE'S TRIALS. By E.J.Worzoise. 3s. 6d. 
PAYNE'S SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN, Qs. 6d. 
NURSERY RHYME S. By the Author of “ Original 
Poems.” Illustrated. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, Is, 6d. 
ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT MINDS. Lilustrated. 
5s. Cheap Edition, 2 vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
Vinrve Brorners and Co., Amen corner, London. 








ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD TESTAMENY 
HISTORY, By Wueecen. 53. 6d, 

ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. By WitcEver. 5s. 6d. 

STUDIES inENGLISH POETRY. By Josern Payne, 
B.C.P. 53. 


Virtue Brorgers and Co., Amen corner, London. 


W EALE’S SERIES rey on application. 

CRANES and MACHINERY for RAISING HEAVY 
BODIES, the Art of Constructing. By J. Giynn. Ls. 

STEAM-ENGINE. By Dr. Larpner, 1s. 

TUBULAR and IRON-GIRDER BRIDGES. By G.D. 
Dempsey. Is. 

STEAM BOILERS, their Construction and Manage- 
ment. By R. Anusrrona. 1s, 6 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. By G. D. Demrsey. ls. 6d. 
Plates, 4s, Gd. 

MECHANISM and CONSTRUCTION of MACHINES 
By T. Baker. 23a 6d. 

MACHINERY, Construction and Working. By C.D. 
ABEL. Is. 6d.; Plates, 7s. Gd. 

STEAM-ENGINE, Mathematical Theory of. By T. 
Baker. Is. 
VIRIUE | Be sTHERS and Co,, Amen corner, London. 


Dr. POLLOCK on CONSUMPTION. 

Early in October will be published, in 8yo. 
5 be ELEMENTS of PROGNOSIS in 

CONSUMPTION; with the Indications for Pre- 
vention and ‘Treatment. By James Epwarp Po.LLock, 
M.D., Fellow of the Royal College 6f Physicians, aud 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption and Dis- 
eases of the Chest, Brompton, &c. 
London: Lone Mans, GREEN, anl Co, Pa itarmoster row. 





NEW WORK by the Rev. F. W. FARR BAR, M.A. 
On Thursday next., in 1 vol. post 8yvo., price 8s. 6d. 
HAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By 
Frepertc W. Farrar, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Author of “The Origin 
of Language,” &c. 
London: Lonamans, Green, and Co., Pateraoster row. 





ARCHBISHOP MANNING on the HOLY SPIRIT. 
Just published, in crown 8vo., 8s. 6d., cloth. 

T HE TEMPORAL MISSION of the 
HOLY GHOST; or, Reason and Revelation. By 

Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of Westminster. 

London: Lone MANS, GREEN, and C 0, , Paternoster row. 








CABINET EDITION of MASSEY'S HISTORY. of 
ENG LAND. 
On Saturday next, Vol. I., post 8vo., price 6s. 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND during 
the REIGN of GEORGE the THIRD. [From 
1745 to 1802.) By Wittiam N. Massey. Cabinet Edi- 
tion, uniform with Lord Macaulay's History of England, 
and Mr. Merivale’s History of the Romans under the 
Empire. To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes, 
price 6s. each. 
London: Lonemwans, Green, and Co., Pateruoster row. 





NEW EDITION of BOURNE on the SCREW 
PROPELLER. 
Part I. on Saturday next, in royal dto., price 23. 6d. 
TREATISE on the SCREW PRO- 
PELLER, SCREW VESSELS, and SCREW 
ENGINES, as adapted for purposes of Peace and War; 
illustrated by many Plates and Woodcuts. By Joun 
Bourne, C.. New and improved Edition, with the 
addition of so much new matter as virtually to consti- 
tute a New Work. To be continued montily, aad com- 
pleted in 24 Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
London: Lonamans, Green, and Co., Pateraoster row. 





MISS BERRY'S JOURNALS and CORRESPOND. 
ENCE. 

Now ready in 3 vols. 8vo., with 3 Portraits, price 423. 
PXRTRACTS of the JOURNALS and 
CORRESPONDENCE of MISS BERRY, from | 
the Year 1783 to 1852. Edited by Lady Tagresa Lewis. 
London: Lo NGMANS, GREEN, and C¢ On Paternoster row. 
LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
LA OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointments — 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from Ladia. 
Subscription 4s. per auuum, payable in advance; speci- 

men copy, 6d. 

London: Wa. H. AtLeNn & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8.W. 








[CHAPMAN AND HALLS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MIS3 ANNA DiURY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Post 8vo. 2 vols, 


The BROTHERS. By Miss Anna 
Devry, Author of “ Mi ae... S.. yn," * ke. 
C Shortly. 
Now realy, a New and Cheaper Editioa, with Steg 


Frontispiece, 53, 


The SHAVING of SHAGPAT. By 


Georce Merevirnu. 


The LITERATURE and CURIOSI. 
— of agg 3 By Frank Szavietp, M.A, 
2 vols. post 8vo. ts. 


The BUSINESS of PLEASURE. By 


EDMUND YATES. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


CORNWALL and its COASTS. By 
= a oo ESQuLROS . Author of * The Euglish at 
ome. ovU. f 


The ISTHMUS of PANAMA. By 


Cuances T. Bipwetn. Demy 8vo. 163, 
NEW VOLUME Ol POEMS. 
LEON DE BEAUMANOIR;; or, the 


Twin-Born. By Amma Junta. Feap. 8vo. 6s, 


The ART of MAKING BRITISH 
WINES, CIDER ant PERRY, CORDIALS ana 
LIQUEURS ; with Directions for the Mauagement 
of Foreign Wines and Spirituous Liquors ; and Re- 
cipes fur the Manufacture of Agreeable aud Whola- 
some Beverages, Medicinal Wiues, aud the Distilla. 
tion of Simple Waters. Also, the whole Art of 
Brewing, with Remarks on the Treitment of Malt 
Liquors, and a List of Utensils for tue Brewhouse, 
Still-room, and Cellar. Adapted as well for the 
Wholesale Manufacturer as all tiousekeepers. By 
the Author of “Curing, Preserving, aud Pottiug 
Meats, Gume, Fish,” &. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

NEW NOVELS. 
Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’s NEW WORK. 

CAN YOU FORGIVE HERP By 
ANTHON ¥ TROLLopE. 2 vols., with 40 Illustrations. 
22s. 

The SPANISH MATCH. By W. 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. 3 vols. post 8vo. Second 
Kdition, 


STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 3 vols. 
The LOST MANUSCRIPT. By Herr 


Frevrac, Author of ‘* Debit and Credit." Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Malcolm. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“ We have read ‘The Lost Manuscript’ with a gool 
deal of interest, and we hold out to our friends tue pros. 
pect ofa great pleasure when we advise them t» make 
an acquaintance with the story. . . . The Bovel is more 
than usually full of matter."—Zimes, August 23, 1305. 











Cuaarman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
A HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 
Commercial Eugagemeut. 
Loudon: F. Pirman,20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


i IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. By Luo H. GRINDON. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts. 

Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete im cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, B.C. 





} 


Iextra cloth, price 1s, 6d. 
the LITTLE 'THINGS of NATURE. 
Considered especially iu Relation tv the Divine 
Benevolence. By L. H. Guinpon, Author of * Life, its 
Nature,” &c. 

“ Mr. Grindon is a most luveable and beautiful writer, 
and produces nothing to tue world but what is sweet 
and noble.’"—Zllustrated Tines. 

___London: Fr. PITMAN, 20, Pateruoster row, K.C. 


Just published, cloth, price 4s, td. 


ther MERCHAN'’S FRIEND and 
LAWYER SASSISITANT; or, Tectinical Vocabu- 
lary of Five Hundred Mercautile una Legal Expressions 
in fen Languages; with au Explanatory Key to the 
Pronunciation of each Language; also, a lable showing 
the relative value and proportion which the coins, 
weights, aud measures of oue county bear to those of 
other cou: tries, Hy Dr, K. P. ren Reesonrst, Interpre- 
ter at the Common Law Courts, Auwor of “The 
Mariner’s Friend.” 
London: F. PrrmMan, 2) Paternoster row, 
Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s, 6d. 
OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
By Waowie Snoxrer, “diwr of “A Book of 
Kvglisu Poetry,” &c. 
Loudon: I. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


fgg ILLUMINATED JUVENILE 
SERLWS. Llustraced with iine Eugravings, Crown 
Svo., Sixpence eacu, Cousisuug ol:— 

The Children in the Wood, with a preface by the late 
Thomas flood. 

Songs of the Seasons, by Thou 
Tae Beggar of eduall oreeu 
Tne Diverting History ot douu Gilpin. 

True Story of Ruth the Moabitess. 

Robin Hood's Ballads. 

London: Wittiam Tega, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


B.C. 








1as Miller. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
MACMILLAN AND CO. 





In the Press. 


ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the LIFE 


and WORK of JESUS CHKIST. 
This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


BROTHER FABIAN’S MANU- 


SCRIPT ; and other Poems. By Sevastian 
Evans. 
This day is published, Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 


price 8s. ¢d. 
LETTERS from EGYPT, 
By Lapy Durr GoRpoy. 
“Written in a singularly captivating and vigorous 


1863-65. 





English style. They possess the rare virtue of enabling 
1 q alize the position of the writer and the 


the reader tor posit 
true aspect of the pe ple." —Ldinburgh Review. 


Vhis day is published (the same size as the “Golden 
Treasury Series"), neatly aud strongly bound in 
cloth, price 4s. ¢ i, 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Compiled and arranged by CuaRLes 
Hots, B.A., Trinity Cullege, Cumbridge. 

The Publishers venture to believe that this little 
comprehensive work will become as indispensable to all 
English readers as an English Dictionary. 

“An invaluable adJition to our manuals of reference, 
and from its moderate price it cannot fail to become as 
popular as it is useful.”—TZimes. 

This day is published, Vol. VII., price 10s. 6d. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 


SPEARE. Edited by W. G. Crank and W. ALpis 
Waicur. (To be completed in 9 vols. demy 8vo., 
each 10s. €d.) 

ConxTENTS.—Romeo and Ju'iet; a reprint of the 4to. 
Edition of 1507—TLimon of Athens—Julius Cwsar—and 
Macbeth. 

“We regard the appearance of the ‘ Cambridge Shake- 
speare’ as an epoch in editing the works of the foremost 
man in the dramatic world. Besides many positive 
virtues in this edition, the hitherto prevailing errors are 
avoided. The gross blunders and unauthorized fancies 
of generations of editors are banished from the text; 
the more tolerable or the less uoxious conjectures are 
removed to the notes; space is allowed and justice is 
rendered to all former labou-ers in the editorial field. 
He who is indifferent to Verbal criticism may read in 
peace an orthodox text; and he who is curious in such 
matters will find varions readings supplied to hii in 
full measure."—Saturday Review. 

Shortly will Le published. 
LECTURES on CLASSICS, MATHE- 
MATICS, MEDICINE and LAW, delivered at 
Downing College ty 'T. Worstey, D.D., Master 
of the College, aud late Christian Advocate in the 
University. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





LEGENDS of JERSEY. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
JERSEY LEGENDS in VERSE. 
By Taomas WILLIAMS. 

London: Sacnpers, Orvey, & Co., 66 Brook street, W. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
The ALCHYMIST: Parables in Rhyme. 
By Captain C. N. Tucker, late Bengal Cavalry. 
London: Saunpers, Oriey, & Co., 65 Brook street, W. 








RECENT MEDICAL WORKs, 

3y W. Apnorrs Sairn, M.D., M.R.C.P., London, Phy- 

sician to the Metropolitan Free Hospital aud the Fins- 

bury Dispensary, late Senior Vhysician to the City Dis- 
pensary, &e. 

1.ON DIABETES and some other 
Urinary Affectious. Third Edition. Price 3s. 

2.0n the TREATMENT of CON- 
SUMPTION and other Pulmouary Affections by 
Inhalation. With a Paper on Whooping-Cough. 
Price 1s. 

3. On HUMAN ENTOZOA: compris- 
ing the Intestinal, Hydatid, and all other Species of 
Worms affecting the Human Body. With numerous 
Illustrations. Price 8s. 

London: R. Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly, W. ; and H. K. 

Lewis, 136 Gower s:reet, W.C. 





Now ready, Second Edition, 8yo. cloth, with numerous 
Illustrations from Original Sketches, drawn on wood 
by R. P. Leitch, and engraved by W. J. Linton and 
J. D. Cooper, with New Maps, showing the Route, 
Price 21s, 

“THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE by 

LAND. Being the History of an Expedition from 
he Ailautie to the Pacitic through British Territory, by 
one of the Northern Passes in the Rocky Mountains. By 

Viscount Mitton, M.P., F.R.G.S., I .G.8., &c., &., and 

W. B. Cukapie, M.A., M.D., Cantab., F.R.G.S. 

_ “The pluck and energy which characterize the carry- 

tug out of this highly adventurous expedition were as 

creditable as the practical spirit in which it was con- 





ceived, aud as the graceful and modest humour with | 
which it is told."—Saturday Review. 

“The narrative has been put together by skilful hands, 
and it must be pronounced one of the best thar hus | 
appeared this season.”"—Athenwum. 

“So true is it that fiction is often less strange than | 
truth, that Robinsou Ciusve’s imagiuary hardships are 
as nothing to those endured by Lord Milton aud Dr. | 
Cheadle.” — Spectator. 

CassELL, Perrer, and Gaiprx, London, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE SILAS.” 
Notice.—“ GUY DEVERELL,” 


BY JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU, 
AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” 
Will be Published on the 26th instant, in 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


** The Popular Edition of * Unele Silas” is now ready, with Two Illustrations. Price 6s. 





NOVELS IN DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LADY FULLERTON’S CONSTANCE The Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONT- 
SHERWOOD. 3 vols. auitth nate _ vols. 
A LIFE in a LOVE. 2 vols. DIAN. 3 vols. ” a 


Also a SECOND EDITION of 


“GODS PROVIDENCE HOUSE,” 


By Mrs. G. LINNZEUS BANKS. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


3 vols. 











ENTIRELY NEW BOOK BY ARTEMUS WARD. 
NOTICE.—ARTEMUS WARD'S NEW BOOK. 
“AMONG the MORMONS and on the RAMPAGE.” 
Edited by E. P. Hingston, the Agent and Companion of A. Ward 
whilst “on the Rampage,” is now ready at all Booksellers and 
Libraries. Price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 





If the journals here are as appreciative as they are in the author’s own country, we may 
expects critiques like the following :— ° 
From 18E ATHEN.®UM,—OR ANY OTHER JOURNAL. 

“ Although his style is different from Washington Irving's, we Cannot be blind to the fact that Mr. Irving's style 
is different from his.” 
From THe City Press,—or ANY OTHER JOURNAL. 

“* Artemus Ward.’ This great lecturer called on us to-day, aud ordered quite a lot of show-bills. We consider 
him one of the greatest lecturers in this country.” 

From THE TELEGRAPH,—OR ANY OTHER JOURNAL ENJOYING “ THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD.” 

“Not a dry eye in the audience. Many could have borrowed mouey from him on the spot.’ 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES. 


OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
TOBACCO, SNUFF, and CIGARS HAVANNAH 








CIGARS 
Imported by the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
LIST OF PRICES 


Sent free on application. 


Manufactured by the 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


CIGARS 





From One Penny upwards. 
Discount allowed on all orders of—£1, 5 per cent.; £10, 10 per cent.—All orders of or above £1 
sent immediately, carriage free, to any railway station in the United Kingdom. 


Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 109 Strand, London, W.C.—R. SMITH, Manager. 





SWEET OPOPONAX, PIESSE and LUBIN’S NEW PERFUME. 
Opoponax is a Native Flower of Mexico of rare fragrance. This and a thousand others for choice 
at the Laboratory of Flowers, 


2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. Sold in all parts of the World. 





WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP, 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 
Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. ’ 
Price from £3, 


Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 








«PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the “ BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


sh obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exutsrrioy, 1862, Their 


va Mustard whic 
ga. my Ne recommended for Family Use. 


Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. COOLMAX, 26 Cannon Street, London. 
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Earl STANHOPE, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Sir CHARLES LYELL, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
J. H. FOLEY, R.A. 

W. M. THACKERAY. 

Sir R. I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 

Rev. W. WHEWELL, D.D.,, F.R.S. 
Professor OWEN, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Sir J. RANALD MARTIN, C.B, F.R.S. 
Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, M.A., F.L.S. 
iH Sir GEORGE SMART. 

ANTONIO PANIZZI, D.C.E., 

| Professor ''YNDALL, F.R.S. 

| THOMAS WOOLNER. 

SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
HUGH CUMING, F.LS. 


THOMAS GRAHAM, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
THOMAS BELI, F.R.S. 

DAVID THOMAS ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S. 
EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 

JOHN HAWKSHAW, F.RS., F.G.S. 

SAMUEL HUNIER CHRISTIB, M.A., F.R.S. 
WILLIAM ROBERT GROVE, Q.C., M.A., F.RLS. 
WARREN DE LA RUE, F.R.S. 


Rey. J.G. WOOD. 
Commander BEDFORD PIM, R.N. 
v.MACDOWELL, R.A. 


variety. ‘The photographs as likenesses are all capital. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 


MEN OF EMINENCE 
IN LITERATURE, 
I WITH BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE, BY ERNEST EDWARDS, BA. 


containing 24 Portraits, with Memoirs. 


SCIENCE, 








CONTENTS OF VOL. L 
GEORGE GILBERT SCOT?, R.A. 
Sir GARDNER WILKINSON, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Sir W. J. HOOKER, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Professor STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. Doc. 
R. G. LATHAM, M.D.,, F.RS. 
W. FERGUSSON, F.R.SS.L. and E. 
SOLOMON HART, R.A. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. IL 
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Dr. Pusey’s Reply to Dr. Manning—Livingstone’s Ex- 
pedition to the Zambesi—Life and Letters of Archbishop 
Whately—Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church, 
Vol. 1L—God in History, by C. C.J. Bunsen—The Har- 
monies of Nature, by Dr. Hartwig—History of hngland 
for Boys, by Professor Kingsley—Pekin and the Pekin- 
gee, by Dr. Rennie—Domesticated Animals, by Charles 
Darwin—Owen’s Anatomy of the Vertebrate Animals— 
The Prince’s Progress, by Christina Rossetti—Lamar- 
tine’s Biographies of Eminent Men—Letters on Eng- 
land, by Louis Blanc—Miss Berry's Journal and Corres- 
pondence—Popular Astronomy, by Professor Airey— 
Transylvania, by Charles Boner—Manning’s Life of 
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Miscellanies, by Sir John Davis—Raw- 
linson’s History of Media and BabyloniamMemoirs of 
Viscount Combermere—A gues, by Mrs. Oliphant—Chor- 
ley’s Music of Many Nations—Occisional Essays, by 
Charles Wren Hoskyns—Autobiography of Sir Thomas 


| Seaton—McCosh'’s Defence of fundamental Truth — 


Hanoa’s Journal of a Tour through Palestine—The 
Brothers, by Anna Drury—Half a Million of Money, by 


| Amelia B. kdwards—Brighton’s Biography of Admiral 
| Broke—A Holiday in Italy, by Alexander Maclaren—A 





Trip to Barbary, by G. A, Sala—Keunedy’s Notes on the 
Battle of Waterloo—Man aud the Gospel, by Dr. Guthrie 
—The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest—Waterloo: a Sequel to 
“The Conscript"—A History of Scotland, by J. H. 
Burton—FElwin's Life and Works of Pope—The Mission 
of the Holy Spirit, by Dr. Manning—The Agamemnon, 
translated by Dean Milmau—Discourses, by A. J. Scott 
—A Short History of England, by Goldwin Smith—Jeru- 
salem as It Is, by Albert Rhodes—Citoyeune Jacqueliue, 
by Sarah Tyder—The Journal of Eugévie de Guérin— 
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Soil—John Hatherton—Arrivabene’s Social Life in Flo- | thors. 
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Societies in any neighbourhood, and obtain a constant shecession of the best Books on moderate 

Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 
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OSWALD HASTINGS; or, the Adven- 
tures of a Queen's Aide-de-Camp. By Capt. W. W. 
Knouys, 93rd Sutherland Highlanders. 3 vols. 


ANDREW RAMSAY of ERROL. 
By the Author of * John Arnold,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This book will be read with pleasure and profit.” 
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The LADY of WINBURNE. By 
Auice Kino, Author of * Eveline,” &c. 3 vols. 
**A4 novel of deep and abiding interest.”—Obdserver. 


The PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited 
by the Author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 
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MEDITATIONS: in Advent, on Crea- 


tion, on Providence. By Henry Atrorp, D.D, 
Dean of Canterbury. Small 8vo. 53. 


The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. A 
New Trauslation, with a Biographical Essay. By 
E. H. PLumerne, M.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s 
College, London. 2 vols. crown 8vo 
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Woman's Lot iu the Great French Revolution. By 
Sarau Tyrer. 3 vols. feap. 8v0. [Jn a few days. 


MAN and the GOSPEL. By Thomas 
Gurnnit, D.D. Post 8vo. [Ready otegSept. 30. 


SIX MONTHS AMONG the CHARI- 


TIES of EUROPE. By Joun pe Lierpe. 2 vols 
post 8Vo., with illustrations. [Ready on Sept. 30. 


MISCELLANIES. From the Collected 
Writings of Elward Irving, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
[ Ready on Sept. 26. 
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